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HUMANIST AIMS 


HE need for a clear, concise statement of aims was 

keenly felt by some representatives of the various 

societies which attended the second conference of 
the IHEU in 1957. It is welcome news that steps are being 
taken to frame a manifesto to which all the bodies con- 
cerned can subscribe. The impact of humanism is blunted 
and a potentially sympathetic public confused by a babel 
of voices, even though they are all trying to say the 
same thing in different words. There is no chance of 
gaining adherence to a specific metaphysical doctrine, or 
even to a total repudiation of metaphysics. We are obvi- 
cusly a coalition of different schools of philosophy with 
common ground in our rejection of supernaturalism. Any 
attempt to devise a set of dogmas would be the negation 
of humanism. There is no humanist answer book and 
those who wish to be told what to believe must look else- 
where. What we can offer is a method of obtaining the 
most dependable answers —a method which would trans- 
form the world if it were universally applied. It sounds 
deceptively simple—to judge in accordance with the 
evidence — but it requires continuous mental discipline 
because of the strong undertow of wishful thinking. Yet 
it is only by learning to submit to this discipline that man- 
kind can hope to make a success of life on this planet. 
In our personal relationships as well as in industrial and 
international disputes a patient reasonableness, a judicial 
scrutiny of facts and a refusal to shut our eyes to what is 
unpalatable are signs of emotional maturity. They are 
characteristic humanist virtues. 

But something more is needed than the ability to solve 
problems. It is not enough to be logical in our thinking ; 
we must also be right in our feeling. For humanists the 
measure of progress is the extension of human sympathy. 
But this must take a practical form as indeed it can today 
on a global scale if the knowledge we possess is fully used 
to relieve the material miseries of mankind. Our objective 
is to divert man’s gaze from a heaven beyond the grave 
to life here and now, and to change it by the powerful 
means which science has discovered. We shall not become 
a real alternative to religion by merely constructing a rival 
model of the universe. We can play with those toys in 
our spare time. Our serious role is to be pathfinders to a 
new type of civilization of which the dawn of a scientific 
age could be che dim beginning. The vision of a rational 
order of society which has flickered throughout the ages 
is the faith which inspires us. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 











NLIKE Lady Godiva, it 
| seems that Lady Chatter- 

ley will not ride on a 
white horse but in a mail van 
if the decision of a New York 
court is sustained. I have fol- 
lowed with considerable interest 
the clash between the court and 
the Post Office Department 
which banned the book through 
the mails. It might well be that 
a similar conflict could arise 
here with those Customs officials 
who look so suspiciously at all 
books brought from the Contin- 
ent. Why they should be re- 
garded as appropriate custodi- 
ans of our morals I have never 
been able to discover, but they 
certainly have an eagle eye for 
brown paper wrappings. 

The film of the novel was also 
banned in New York, but the 
decision was reversed by the Su- 
preme Court, which boldly de- 
clared that to regard adultery 
as a forbidden subject was ‘un- 
Constitutional’. I gather that the 
matter will be raised again in 
the Senate, probably before this 
column appears. “We believe in 
the Ten Commandments’, thun- 
dered Senator Lanche, amid 
applause. I am not sure whether 
they are so fervently approved 
in Hollywood, but I do know that 
anyone who imagines that D. H. 
Lawrence advocated promiscu- 
ity has never read him. After 
thirty years it is time this ignor- 
ant libel was firmly nailed. 


Holiday Reading 


I PACKED two books only for 
my holiday reading—Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover and the Pen- 
guin version of Chaucer in mod- 
ern English. I am bound to say 
that if Lawrence is to be banned, 
the same fate should overtake 
Chaucer. And that, of course, 
is absurd. Until now I have 
never been able to read The 
Canterbury Tales without the 
tedium of hunting through a 
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glossary. I heartily recommend 
Nevill Coghill’s translation. 
Purists may blench, but to me it 
is more revealing of the four- 
teenth century than any history 
book. The characters came 
alive to me for the first time. 
Despite the pious asides—for 
Chaucer kept his fingers well 
crossed—his exposure of the 
blackmail, bribery and fraud 
practised by representatives of 
the Holy Church is devastating. 
The Pardoner, for example, had 
a piece of sail from Peter's boat, 
‘a cross of metal set with stones, 
And in a glass a rubble of pigs’ 
bones.” This was six centuries 
ago—and yet it still goes on. 


The Holy Coat 


our million pilgrims are ex- 

pected to visit Trier in the 
next couple of months. They 
are already flocking to this anci- 
ent city where Cardinal Frings 
has unveiled the Tunica Sancta, 
in the belief that it is the seam- 
less garment for which the 
Roman soldiers cast lots at the 
foot of the cross. The Empress 
Helena, mother of Constantine 
the Great, is supposed to have 
brought the Holy Coat from 
Palestine when she was eighty 
years old. It was Helena, too, 
who is said to have found the 
True Cross, splinters of which 
are venerated on Good Friday 
in Catholic churches all over the 
world. The Holy Coat was dis- 
covered bricked up in 1196 and 
exposed for veneration. For 
some reason it remained sealed 
under an altar until 1512, when 
the Emperor Maximilian asked 
for it to be exposed. Since then 
it has been on view to the pub- 
lic only seven times. The last 
exhibition was in 1933 when it 
attracted three million people. 

John XXIII in a special mes- 
sage stated that the pilgrimage 
forms ‘an honourable part in the 
preparation by prayer’ of the 





LADY CHATTERLEY RIDES AGAIN 


Ecumenical Council he _ has 
called. The Seamless Coat was 
‘a symbol of the undivided 
‘Christian Church’. Symbol or 
fact? The faithful can take their 
choice and there is not much 
doubt about which they will 
prefer to believe. The alms of 
millions will pour into the ample 
coffers, as in Chaucer’s day, and 
the hotels and shops of Trier will 
do a roaring trade. It is a good 
racket. 


Rival Relics 


HAT is not so generally 

known is that a serious 
rival to the relic in Trier exists 
in France. It is preserved in the 
parish church of Argenteuil, 
near Paris, and the custodians 
must regard the millions of pil- 
grims now flocking to the Ger- 
man cathedral with mixed feel- 
ings, to put it mildly. For the 
French could give very much 
better value for their money. 
Their relic is said to have been 
made for Jesus by his mother 
when he was a child. As he grew 
up, to everyone’s. surprise, the 
coat also grew in size. He was 
therefore able to wear it all his 
life. 

This singularly adjustable gar- 
ment, woven out of fine wool, 
was miraculously durable. It 
survived the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire and was 
deposited in its present home 
by Charlemagne. The cappa 
pueri, as it is called, is claimed 
by the French to be the authen- 
tic seamless robe mentioned in 
St John’s Gospel, which is the 
same claim made on behalf of 
the Tunica Sancta at Trier. Al- 
though the respective partisans 
differ about this not unimport- 
ant detail, they have reached a 
compromise in which both agree 
that the two garments really 
were worn at some time by 
Jesus. No doubt the Vatican, 
too, was in a compromising 





mood when it decided to give 
Germany the chance of a mass 
pilgrimage. France can hardly 
complain. About £14 million 
was spent in Lourdes during the 
1958 Centenary. The policy of 
the Church is evidently fair 
shares for all. 


Another Canterbury Tale 


HARDLY know which is the 

more entertaining, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s bricks or 
bouquets. He chose a Press 
Gallery Luncheon to anathema- 
tize a section of the Press which 
dared to disagree with his views 
on divorce. Although he did not 
name the sinners their identity is 
obvious, but they are not likely 
to go into sackcloth. They were 
‘undermining the authority of 
the Church’, he said—by which 
he meant his own Church. But 
not all Anglicans, still less Press 
Lords, accept the role which Dr 
Fisher has cast for himself and 
Convocation. A_ distinguished 
and learned rebel is Dr A. P. 
Shepherd, Canon of Worcester, 
and I commend his recent book, 
Marriage Was Made for Man 
(Methuen, 8s 6d) for its clear 
and humane attack on the offi- 
cial attitude to divorce. 

Dr Shepherd does not think 
that the Jews who heard the 
words of Christ would have 
taken them to mean that mar- 
riage was absolutely indissolu- 
ble. So it must have seemed to 
Paul, who allowed divorce and 
remarriage when one partner 
was a non-Christian. This situa- 
tion in modern dress could eas- 
ily arise in Eastern Europe to- 
day. But the Eastern Church, 
like our own Free Churches, per- 
mits divorce. So, in a small way, 
does the Church of Rome, 
though it calls it by another 
name. The line which the Arch- 
bishop wants the British Press 
to toe is the most intransigent 
in the world. 


A Shabby Performance 
Cc R, for example, the 


M&S. 
to be- 
Stafford 
Bishop of 


affairs of the Rev 
Wilson, who was about 
come chaplain at 
Prison. When the 


Lichfield heard that he proposed 
to marry again although his first 
wife was alive—the marriage 
having been dissolved—license 
to work in the diocese was with- 
drawn. Mr Wilson was deprived 
of his job and the Bishop was 
within his legal rights. What is 
not so generally realized is that 
no bishop can prevent a clergy- 
man marrying Mr Wilson if he 
so wishes. Convocation tried 
hard to deprive the clergy of 
this freedom which they had 
hitherto enjoyed, but as_ the 
Archbishop of Canterbury rue- 
fully admitted in 1956, to make 
a change in canon law would 
require the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. 

The Act of Convocation 
passed the following year for- 
bidding remarriage in church 
has no real binding force. No 
incumbent need fear to conduct 
such a marriage unless he has 
hopes of preferment. Driven into 
retreat on the main issue, how- 
ever, the Church can still strike 
a sly blow when a rebel is 
caught off guard. It is no real 
business of the humanist, but 
it strikes me as a shabby per- 
formance. 


The Gag That Failed 


HE Family Planning Associa- 

tion has received more pub- 
licity through the attempt to 
muzzle Mervyn Stockwood than 
it could have hoped for if its 
enemies had been clever enough 
to keep quiet. But the new 
Bishop of Southwark is not an 
easy man to gag and I shall be 
surprised if he is not often in 
trouble—and liking it. He is no 
more a Yes-man than was the 
late Dr Barnes, but he gives the 
impression that his ‘heresies’ will 
be social and political rather 
than theological. He formed a 
close friendship with Sir Stafford 
Cripps when he was a Socialist 
Councillor at Bristol. At Cam- 
bridge he continued to mix 
politics with religion with a free- 
dom that must have shaken the 
pillars of the Establishment. He 
also invited a number of scient- 
ists to express their views on 
religion in University Church, 
but as will be gathered from the 


Bishop of Southwark 
[John Bulmer 
review of their efforts on another 
page the roof was not blown off. 
An Ideal Husband 

MID the spate of ce1utenaries 
this year we should spare 
time to salute the memory of 
Sidney Webb. Superficially he 
was a dull and almost comical 
figure, a target for the lampoon- 
ist as Wells showed in his biting 
satire, The New Machiavelli. 
The bookworm, burrowing his 
way through archives of official 
documents to Utopia does not 
appeal to the romantic imagina- 
tion. Yet the empirical method 
which we owe largely to Ben- 
tham—is to build on fact rather 
than fantasy. Castles in the air 

solve no housing problems. 
Opinions may differ in how 
far Sidney and Beatrice. Webb 
solved social problems, but there 
can be no doubt that they found 
the answer to the old problem 
of how to be happy though 
married. They agreed that Sid- 
ney should make the important 
decisions and Beatrice the un- 
important ones, and that Beat- 
rice should decide which was 
which. It worked admirably. 
Beatrice decided what Sidney 
should eat for breakfast and he 

laid down their political line. 
Hector HAwTon 
5s 
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THE MESSAGE OF E. M. FORSTER 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


Scepticism about belief combined with love and loyalty in 
human relationships is what humanism means to E. M. Forster 


VERY delightful story — probably apoc- 

ryphal, but no matter —is told about 

E. M. Forster, novelist, critic, and human- 
ist. It seems that at a party he was accosted by 
a lion-hunting woman, who demanded hopefully, 
having overheard someone call him Morgan, 
‘You are Charles Morgan, aren’t you?’ Mr 
Forster assured the lady he was someone else, 
adding ‘My name’s Morgan Forster’. She had 
never heard of a Morgan Forster, which did not 
sound at all the same as E. M. Forster, so off 
she went to seek other literary big game, blissfully 
unaware that she was leaving behind a highly 
amused (and relieved!) celebrity. In a recent 
interview with Mr Forster the critic Philip 
Toynbee described him as ‘a diffident man but 
a friendly one’. Pretentiousness and vulgarity of 
the kind displayed by the woman in the story 
violate the Forsterian canon ; they set up barriers 
between people and lead to insincere relation- 
ships. The people of whom Mr Forster approves, 
and who may come from any social class, are 
those (like Margaret Schlegel in Howards End) 
who really want ‘To be humble and kind, to go 
straight ahead, to love people rather than pity 
them, to remember the submerged . . These 
are the people who know how to ‘connect the 
prose in us with the passion’. 

E. M. Forster, who last January 1 celebrated 
his eightieth birthday, was born in London and 
educated at Tonbridge School and King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he formed a friendship 
with the philosopher G. Lowes Dickinson, whose 
Life he wrote in 1934. Having lived in Italy for 
a time, he published two novels with Italian back- 
grounds, Where Angels Fear to Tread (1905) and 
A Room with a View (1908). Returning to Eng- 
land in 1907, he lectured for a time at the Work- 
ing Men’s College. His well-known Howards Fnd 
came out in 1910, just before his first visi: to 
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India. A Passage to India, perhaps his most im- 
portant work, won the Femina Vie Heureuse and 
Tait Black Memorial Prizes in 1925, since when 
Mr Forster has published other books but not a 
novel. In 1927 he delivered the Clark Lectures 
at Cambridge, and these later appeared under 
the title, Aspects of the Novel. In 1942 he brought 
out a biography of his friend and fellow writer 
Virginia Woolf. Two collections of short stories 
have appeared, The Celestial Omnibus (1923) and 
The Eternal Moment (1928). The Hill of Devi 
(1953) records his early Indian experiences. In 
1937 E. M. Forster was awarded the Benson 
medal of the Royal Society of Literature and in 
1953 was made a Companion of Honour. 


The Famous Formula 


Mr Forster has had an eventful, travelled life. 
He likes ‘abroad’. During the First World War 
he did civilian work in Alexandria. While there, 
he contributed to the Egyptian Mail and collected 
material for his Alexandria: A History and Guide. 
Back in London in 1918, he began to work as a 
book reviewer for the New Statesman, Spectator, 
and several daily newspapers, acting for a time as 
literary editor of the Daily Herald. He has con- 
tinued to produce reviews and articles ever since. 
Unlike the average novelist he has excelled in the 
essay form, always writing lightly, wittily, read- 
ably, yet never without a very definite and serious 
intent. His intimate, conversational style, so free 
from any hint of cant or pedantry or stuffiness, 
has been just ‘ right ’ for broadcasting. The grand 
manner may impress a crowd but it sounds absurd 
in the living room; and above all Mr Forster 
wants to speak to us as individual beings, as 
persons, not as a collectivity of any kind. 

In 1946 Mr Forster moved into King’s College, 
Cambridge, from Abinger, the family house in 
Surrey where he had lived a great part of his 





life. At King’s he is an Honorary Fellow, not 
a don. In inviting him to live there the College 
not only honoured one of its most outstanding 
former undergraduates, but added to its own dis- 
tinction. Philip Toynbee tells us that ‘ the atmos- 
phere of family piety remains, and there are 
portraits and sketches of Mr Forster’s ancestors 
on the walls of his large and comfortable room’. 
Although he has a unique position at King’s, he 
is very much a participant in College life, usu- 
ally dining in hall and keeping in touch with the 
successive generations of undergraduates. 

Mr Forster is a master of the aside, the almost 
whispered observation. In his novels neither plot 
nor character is the first consideration. One may 
say in a certain sense that he is not a pure novel- 
ist at all. What he does most successfully is to 
put across his own attitude to life; and this he 
does with irony and tenderness and directness. 
The words his sympathetic characters use might 
well have been said by him in his own person. 
as these quotations from Howards End will show: 
‘How inconceivable it would be if the Royal 
Family cared about Art’; and, ‘I felt for a 
moment that the whole Wilcox family was a 
fraud, just a wall of newspapers and motor-cars 
and golf-clubs, and that if it fell I should find 


nothing behind it but panic and emptiness °. 
How little different he sounds when speaking 
in his own narrative voice, as when he caustically 


exclaims in passing: ‘The female mind, though 
cruelly practical in daily life, cannot bear to hear 
ideals belittled in conversation.’ 

Howards End contrasts two middle-class Ed- 
wardian families, the Schlegels and the Wilcoxes. 
Mr Forster champions the Schlegels, since they 
respect human personality and put personal rela- 
tionships above all other claims on their loyalty, 
whereas the solid Wilcoxes believe in things, in 
money-making and marriage settlements. The 
Schlegels think music and poetry are important 
in themselves, while the Wilcoxes merely ask 
that they shall strengthen the character. Yet 
brilliant — and brilliantly quotable — as Howards 
End undoubtedly is, it never quite succeeds as a 
novel. In it we do not so much ask ‘ What hap- 
pens now?’ as * What will this clever and original 
author say next?’ But the delights of Howards 
End, which introduced the public to the famous 
Forsterian motto, ‘ only connect’, are as real now 
as in 1910 when the book first appeared. That 
some of its lessons have been learnt may be traced 


in part to the impact on the literate consciousness 
of writers like E. M. Forster. 

Little need be said about Mr Forster’s greatest 
novel, A Passage to India, since it has been so 
widely discussed in the thirty-four years since it 
came out. In it, too, he drives home the lesson 
he has never tired of teaching: the invincibility 
of love. Mr Forster sees India, like life itself, as 
a muddle, not a mystery. How much better every- 
thing might have been, he suggests, had the British 
in India tried to establish human relationships 
with the Indians. Once again we must note pain- 
fully the results of the failure to ‘connect’, If 
only it had been possible for the Englishman 
Fielding and the Indian Aziz to have been friends! 
Each wanted friendship with the other, but the 
political complex in which they were caught up 
would not permit it. The separateness of each 
man is wonderfully outlined in the novel's con- 
cluding paragraph, with its intermingling of real- 
istic description and symbolism. This book will 
stand as one of the great reminders of the last 
phase of the British Raj. 


Two Cheers for Democracy 

‘One can rely on English life to produce these 
personal voices *, writes V. S. Pritchett, ‘a Samuel 
Butler, a Mary Kingsley, a Forster. Their 
voices are direct, natural, distinct, and disengaged, 
malignly flat.’ Certainly E. M. Forster said pretty 
openly and clearly what he meant right at the 
beginning of What I Believe, first published as a 
sixpenny pamphlet in 1939. The words are ‘I do 
not believe in Belief ’, and he goes on to say that 
his law-givers are Erasmus and Montaigne, not 
Moses and St. Paul. He considers that since 
Christianity became more and more institution- 
alized, its original impulse has vanished. He said 
to Philip Toynbee not long ago: * As a matter of 
fact, my absence of religious views developed 
rather slowly, but since the age of twenty-four 
I've had more or less the same attitude. What 
I do see more clearly than I did is that reason 
can’t solve everything, but I want it to solve as 
many things as it can.’ It was in this What 1 
Believe essay, incidentally, that Mr Forster put 
the cat among the pigeons by stating bluntly that 
if he had to choose between betraying a friend 
and betraying his country, he hoped he would 
have the guts to betray his country. 

As for Democracy (whether or not with a 
capital ‘D’), Mr Forster absolutely refuses to give 
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the usual three cheers for it; he will give two 
only, saying that because it is ‘less hateful’ than 
other contemporary forms of government it there- 
fore deserves our support. He likes Democracy 
for what it does not do. It does not divide its 
citizens into the bossers and the bossed in the 
same rigid way as totalitarian systems; and it 
does not panic and hand over its affairs to bully- 
ing ruffians in military uniform. Above all, 
Democracy allows criticism. E. M. Forster be- 
lieves in the Press * despite all its lies and vulgar- 
ity’; he believes in Parliament for the uncommon 
reason that it iy a Talking Shop; and he believes 
in the MP who refuses to toe the party line. 
Positively, his faith rests in the love and loyalty 
that one individual can give to another, in ‘the 
holiness of the heart’s affections’. What I Believe 
ends in a typically down-to-earth way: * Naked 
I came into the world, naked I shall go out of 
it! And a very good thing. too, for it reminds 
me that | am naked under my shirt, whatever its 
colour.” 

Two Cheers for (1951) 
‘What I Believe ’, as well as numerous essays and 
broadcast talks. Among the diverse subjects are 
anti-Semitism, Nazism (and what a Hitler victory 
would have meant in Britain), Cambridge, and 
authors as different as Virginia Woolf, George 
Orwell, Forrest Reid, and André Gide. He in- 
cludes a delightfully shrewd analysis of Jan 
Struther’s rather smug heroine, Mrs Miniver: 
“Mrs Miniver is beyond doubt a lady. But she 
is equally certainly not an aristocrat.’ Here we 
have what at a first glance seems another bedside 
book, full of bits and pieces gently and persua- 
sively written; but there is an underlying unity 
in the work which at core is rock-hard, common- 
sensical, and in the most true sense moral. 

To read and re-read E. M. Forster’s novels and 
essays is to come into touch with a rare humanist 
spirit and to realize that for all the honours and 
birthday congratulations that showered in on him 
last New Year’s Day Mr Forster cannot easily 
be deceived. His aim is Love, his method sceptic- 


Democracy reprints 


ism. He knows that people find it easier to award 
a distinguished author the C.H. or send him a 
birthday telegram than to learn anything from 


his pages. And yet, for all his scepticism and 
insight into the human condition, E. M. | 


refuses to despair, but goes on hoping that re 


ster 


and more of us will take to heart that motto of 


his, ‘only connect * 
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THE WICKED 
LORD WESTBURY 


by C. G. L. DU CANN 


Hated hy the Church, feared 
by the Bench, Lord Westbury 
pioneered 


secular divorce 
F all half-forgotten Lord Chancellors, 
surely the phantom most worthy of 
revived remembrance is Queen Victoria’s 
‘wicked Lord Westbury ’. 

‘Naughty Fanny’, as the ribald called him, 
was a very remarkable and deeply interesting 
character; the Julian Sorel of Stendhal, triumph- 
ant. No wonder the Queen, in her governessy 
fashion, alluding to Westbury’s later downfall, 
warned his successor, Lord Cranworth: * You 
see, my Lord, it is’ better to be good than clever.’ 

From his earliest years the blue-eyed, fair- 
haired Richard Bethell, son of a Wiltshire doctor, 
was a portent. Brought to Wadham College, 
Oxford, at fourteen by his father, he was at first 
refused by the indignant warden saying that the 
university was not a school for children: ‘Sir, 
you must think your child a prodigy.’ ‘Sir, I 
do. The warden came to the father’s 
opinion. 

For the precocious child won a 
scholarship against competitors of eighteen and 
nineteen, and at fourteen was acknowledged in- 
tellectually fit to subscribe the ‘ Articles of Reli- 
gion’, though he had to wait until sixteen before 
being allowed to promise to obey university 
statutes! At seventeen, having won scholarship 
after scholarship, he with double 
honours in classics and mathematics, and prided 
himself on earning his living by coaching his 
thus sparing his beloved father’s depleted 


soon 


university 


graduated 


seniors 
purse. 

Coming to the Equity Bar, he flamed like a 
meteor in the clouded Chancery skies. Aggres- 
sively self-reliant and self-confident, a strong mind 
in a strong body, this inexperienced junior, by 
his vast knowledge of law, his swift grasp of 
principles embedded in innumerable decided cases, 
his original and decided views, his forceful com- 
mand of the English language, made a great im- 





pression. Quickly he was respected, and still 
more feared; for his chief characteristic was a 
vitriolic tongue which struck at opponents and 
judges alike with the swiftness and sureness of a 
viper. 

As a junior he told his pupils: ‘Stand up to 
the judges. Never give in to them. When I was 
young I taught myself to treat them with perfect 
indifference and contempt.’ This was the exact 
opposite to the sycophantic convention of the 
Bar. To judicial and predilections, 
idiosyncrasies and foibles, Bethell never bowed 
the knee. Yet he won his cases! 


prejudices 


Baiting the Bench 

When one judge told Bethell he had been turn- 
ing argument in his mind and 
thought it might not be sound, Bethell retorted: 
‘Then you had better turn it over again in what 
your Lordship is pleased to call your mind. 
Another. judge, stung by Bethell’s contempt for 
false quantities, observed that he and Mr Rolt 
must be careful over their Latin with so distin- 
guished a classical scholar present. Bethell cracked 
down on both speakers mercilessly: ‘ Latin!’ he 
ejaculated. ‘I thought your Lordship and my 
learned friend were chattering your nonsense in 
Welsh.” 


over counsel's 


No wonder a witty judge begged this prickly 


advocate: ‘Would you mind addressing me, at 
least, as a vertebrate animal? Or with as much 
respect as God Almighty might be supposed to 
show to a black beetle?’ 

‘Certainly not’, snapped the undisconcerted 
Bethell — and continued his discourse as though 
it had not been interrupted. 

Punch celebrated his judge-baiting exploits in 
verse: 

Bethell, the feared of the Bench, Tamer of Lords and 

Vice-Chancellors 
Twister of Courts round his thumb with his silvery 

voice of persuasion. 


An infuriated ‘learned friend’, Mr Charles 
Neate, was so roused by Bethell that he seized 
his opponent by the nose, and the fighting bar- 
risters had to be separated in court. Nor was 
this scene an isolated incident. 

But soon Bethell took silk and was earning 
£30,000 (equal to more than £120,000 today) a 
year. Competitive solicitors raced each other to 
his chambers to leave a ‘retainer’. Once Rolt, 
his chief rival, told his clients: ‘The law is on 
our side. So are the facts. We are in the right. 


Sir Richard Bethell, QC, MP, became Lord Westbury 


We ought to win. But—no use! Bethell is 
briefed against us.’ 

Refusing a judgeship, Bethell got into Parlia- 
ment as a Liberal. Unremitting, prodigious in- 
dustry ; power of luminous and lucid exposition ; 
a vice-like grasp of principles and particulars; a 
mastery of the intricacies of Parliamentary proce- 
dure — these characteristics created a sensation. 
But even more sensational were his bitter and 
biting attacks on opponents and _ colleagues. 
Gladstone quickly recognized his extraordinary 
talents, writing to him: ‘ You were the sergeant 
from whom I got my drill. Your hand and voice 
carried me through.’ Inevitably, he became Sir 
Richard, and Solicitor-General. 

But Gladstone, at the height of his powers, was 
in bitter Church opposition over Bethell’s intro- 
duction of judicial divorce. Bethell’s scarifying 
tongue and resolute uncompromising attitude de- 
feated Gladstone in debate and carried the Bill 
to victory. Our present secular divorce and its 
Division of the High Court of Justice is Bethell’s 
greatest enduring monument. 

Another is the Council of Legal Education, 
due to his bitter attacks on the Inns of Court, 
‘which spent £60,000 on doing up the Temple 
Church but not one shilling on barristers’ educa- 
tion’, Naturally the Church loathed Bethell, who, 
when asked to back a Bill to allow clergymen 
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‘suffering from diseased minds’ to resign their 
livings, refused, saying: ‘I never met a clergy- 
man who had a mind.’ 

In spite of all this, when a vacancy on the 
Woolsack came Bethell was too valuable a politi- 
cal warrior not to be made Lord Chancellor. 
The Queen was reluctant: there were too many 
unofficial ‘Lady Bethells’ about. Created Lord 
Westbury, the great man remained his unique, 
independent, courageous, and provocative self. 


Dismissing Hell — With Costs 

Answering a rumour that the new Chancellor 
intended to promote the competent Solicitor- 
General ‘ over the head ’ of the mediocre Attorney- 
General, he publicly declared that to his certain 
knowledge the A-G (Sir William Atherton) had 
‘not got a head’. Addressing Wolverhampton 
YMCA, this ‘Keeper of the Queen’s Conscience ° 
startled the godly by telling the young men that 
Christianity was ‘a good way of getting on in 
life’. He caused all England to laugh and to 
nickname his inveterate enemy, Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce, of Oxford, ‘Soapy Sam’, by declar- 
ing a synodal pronouncement ‘ so oily and sapon- 
aceous that no one can grasp it’. 

The climax of his * wickedness’ was reached 
when, presiding at the Privy Council, he gave his 
celebrated judgment in an _ ecclesiastical case 
which, according to the witty judge, Bowen, 
‘dismissed Hell — with costs’ and ‘took away 
from the Church of England its blessed hope of 
everlasting damnation’. Against Westbury’s 
‘awful and profane * judgment the rage of Angli- 
can clergy boiled over: Bishop Gray (hero of the 
Colenso heresy trial) called his Privy Council 
‘that masterpiece of Satan for the overthrow 
of the Faith’. When the painter Frith showed 
Wilberforce his portrait of Westbury and asked 
if it was a good likeness, the Bishop fulminated: 
‘Like him? Yes: but not wicked enough.’ 

Encompassed as he was with a host of enemies, 
clerical, legal, and politicial, inevitably the great 
Chancellor’s downfall came. A wretched scandal 
of the ‘ jobs-for-the-boys’ order (one of the boys 
being his own) arose; and a Commons’ vote of 
censure caused him to resign the Woolsack. Leav- 
ing the Lords, he remarked to Lord Ebury: *‘ My 
Lord, you may now read the Burial Service over 
me with what alterations you think proper.’ 

But he was not finished. Before he died at 
seventy-five he was again an appellate judge ; and 
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but for Gladstone and the Church might have 
been Chancellor again. 

Westbury’s value to our day is not so much in 
his achievement as a legal reformer as in his 
original ideas, which were sound and which may 
yet, in the fullness of time, come into effect. He 
demanded the fusion of law and equity twenty 
years before it came about. He actually pioneered 
Land Registration and secular divorce. He wanted 
to turn the four Inns of Court into one legal 
university. Above all, he planned to codify, con- 
solidate, and simplify the appalling lunatic chaos 
of English law, which has grown worse since he 
denounced ‘16,000 Acts of Parliament full of 
useless provisions and unnecessary verbiage ’. The 
greatest evil of all in England’s legal system — the 
modification, and even the direct contravention, of 
Acts of Parliament by spasmodic judicial deci- 
sions — which Westbury wanted to remedy, still 
goes unremedied. 

If Westbury had not given up to Chancery law 
and Parliamentary politics a massive intellect 
meant for mankind, he might have achieved won- 
ders in other spheres. For example, artificial in- 
semination is regarded as a modern development. 
But this Victorian lawyer intuitively discovered 
and successfully practised it in trout-breeding, 
teaching his method of mixing the milt and ova 
with a wooden spoon to his incredulous water- 
bailiff. 

In this short and superficial sketch it is impos- 
sible to do justice to its subject. F. E. Smith, 
Lord Birkenhead, whose career from Wadham 
to Woolsack was in some degree a repetition of 
Bethell’s, said that Westbury was of ‘ almost in- 
credible power and achievements, a very great 
Lord Chancellor’. He was more than that. He 
was a very great man. 





FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reapers of The Humanist who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited 
to remember the organization when making their Wills. 
Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to 
friends who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil 
a part of their estate to assist in the dissemination of 
rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 


‘I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association 
Limited, whose registered office is situated at 40 Drury 
Lane, London, WC2, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding ‘ Free of Legacy Duty’, if so desired), to be 
applied to the general purposes of the said Association; 
and the receipt of the jocsetery for the time being shall 
be a sufficient discharge to my Executors for such legacy.’ 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable 
that intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 














OVER FIFTY YEARS A RATIONALIST 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


A well-known rationalist and biblical scholar 
surveys the many changes in half a century 


AM the son of a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and the grandson of one — both 
Evangelicals and Fundamentalists, though 

men of high scholarship. I loved and revered my 
parents. My childhood was happy. No terrors 
of the hereafter tormented my early years. | 
believed vaguely in hell and had no strong desire 
for heaven. Not till | reached the threshold of 
manhood did I revolt from the idea of eternal 
damnation. 

As a child I was pious and a bit of a prig, and 
as an adolescent good-naturedly fanatical when 
I preached to gatherings of poor people in my 
father’s parish, but doubt had begun to assail 
me. I was not popular at school, but had a few 
good friends. In 1899 I went to Cambridge, fully 
intending, after taking my degree, to become a 
clergyman. I continued to broaden my Christian- 
ity until it ceased to be Christianity at all. Before 
I was twenty-two I had abandoned theism. For 
over fifty years I have propagated rationalism 
indoors and outdoors, and have tried to keep 
discussion at a high level. 


Ignorance of the Bible 


Now I am seventy-nine. But my rationalism 
has not wavered, though nostalgia for old 
forms of emotional release sometimes recurs, I 
have been sneered at as a ‘reverent agnostic’. 
Exactly what the name means I do not know; 
but it seems to be intended as a slur on those 
who regard Christianity with critical sympathy 
and do not see in every clergyman a fool or a 
rogue. 

Mr Hawton has told us of his capture in adoles- 
cence by the glamour of Roman Catholicism. 
Having studied Catholic dogmas and institutions 
more closely than most rationalists do, and being 
familiar with the Mass and other Catholic ser- 
vices, both in writing and from my presence at 
them, I can understand the lure of Rome (whose 
ethos, mythology, and symbolism possess much 
beauty), which once seemed likely to convert me 
but never did. The widespread welter of rival 


creeds and philosophies, with their conflicts of 
ethical values, creates Catholicism’s great oppor- 
tunity to do more than recover lost ground. 

Probably more people now are alienated from 
orthodoxy than fifty years ago. But conscious 
interest in rationalism is rarer. RPA reprints once 
sold by the million. Debates between freethinkers 
and exponents of Christianity were popular. 
Large numbers of doubting believers were eager 
to hear and to read what the other side had 
to say. 

Today an ever-growing multitude of young 
people reach adult life — certainly in England — 
with the vaguest knowledge of Christianity, to 
which they are quite apathetic. If a youth has 
pious yearnings, Rome or Billy Graham is his 
likely magnet, not Canon Major or Dr Inge. 
One can hardly say that the younger generation 
is bored with the Bible; their knowledge of the 
Bible is very slight—a few texts, names, and 
episodes, sometimes not as much as that. They 
do not want to read the Bible because they look 
on it as literature from a distant age, which has 
no message for them, but is only the comfort of 
old fogies and fanatics or the hunting-ground for 
theologians and critics. This attitude is true of 
many belonging to older generations, though, of 
course, there are many young rationalists who are 
fairly well acquainted with the Bible but deplore 
what they regard as mere Bible-smashing. 

Large numbers of moderns believe that if we 
only ignore the Churches and the creeds these 
will disappear, or will be confined to insignificant 
minorities, within a few generations. Marxists 
are confident that when the means of production 
are fully socialized and economic equality estab- 
lished, religion, like the State, will automatically 
‘wither away’. But the history of Soviet Russia, 
and of other countries which profess adherence 
to ‘ Dialectical Materialism ’, offers not the slight- 
est assurance of any such withering. 

The Churches are still very active and admini- 
stered largely by men who know what they 
believe and what they have to discredit. Indif- 








ference and ignorance are breeding-grounds for 
orthodox reaction. 

A man’s rationalism is worth nothing if it is 
motivated only by anti-theological prejudices and 
uneasy memories of childhood spent under the 
shadow of church or chapel, to which a little 
science and inklings of religious tenets are added. 
The world needs rationalists who can intelligently 
defend their position, which is impossible without 
clear and accurate ideas of the main features of 
the anti-rationalist case; it is necessary further 
to know something of the role of religion in the 
history of civilization. 


Destroy in Order to Build 


We cannot all devote years to Biblical Critic- 
ism and the evolution of theological dogmas, or 
gain more than a nodding acquaintance with 
modern science and philosophy. But it is a regret- 
table fact that studies on which the issues between 
supernaturalism and rationalism turn are cultiv- 
ated in England and the USA chiefly by religious 
holders of academic posts. In France pronounced 
rationalists, like Guignebert and Loisy, could teach 
Biblical Criticism at the Sorbonne, Paris, once the 
seat of the most rigid Catholic orthodoxy. Where 
are their counterparts in England? 

* Negative ’ criticism is often condemned as out 
of date, a policy of flogging dead horses, and we 
are urged to kill the false by constructing the 
true. But construction involves destruction. A 
rational counter-construction is possible only when 
we have proved previous constructions untenable. 

The only question that should be considered is 
what methods of criticism to use. Books on the 
Bible should tell how it grew and reveal the 
historical and social background of its growth. 
The defects of the Bible in veracity and ethics 
should not be overstressed, but should emerge 
in the course of investigation. Justice should be 
done to what is of permanent human value in this 
collection of archaic records, which frequently 
baffle interpretation. 

In the case of theological dogma we should 
remember the shrewd dictum of Strauss that the 
criticism of dogma lies in its history. -A treatise 
like Joseph Turmel’s Histoire des Dogmes clari- 
fies all the stages of growth and their determin- 
ants in the controversy of rival groups of propa- 
gandists. The numerous attempts to make a 
dogma intelligible often disclose its unintelligibility. 

Reasons for disbelief should be dispassionately 
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stated. So much propaganda on both sociologi- 
cal and theological issues is largely an indulgence 
in passion. Bias grounds a case. ‘I do not be- 
lieve’ is a personal confession of very limited 
interest. *‘ That is drivel’ is a form of abuse that 
breeds resentment and does not promote enlight- 
enment. 

Modernist Christians seek to enlist relativist 
physics and evolutionary biology in their efforts 
to reintegrate ‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints’. A man may be brilliant in science and 
a Fundamentalist in theology, like Sir Ambrose 
Fleming. 

Catholic theologians are alert to synthesize the 
data of Biblical and historical research, and of 
scientific investigation, with their rigid creed, and 
they often impress those who give them heed. 

Only a systematic survey of the development 
of civilization, in all its aspects, as a world-wide 
phenomenon, which must include the study of 
religion, can really arrest the disintegration of 
human culture, which now increasingly threatens 
us all. 

Although rationalism demands a ‘ transvalua- 
tion of values’ (in Nietzsche’s phrase), and must 
revolutionize conduct, hasty departure from long 
established norms could be a very serious evil. 
Behaviour based on new sex values, or on new 
values in sociology and economics, may provoke 
vast mischief owing to lack of judicious circum- 
spection. Ethics in the hands of crude thinkers 
spells moral chaos. Psycho-analysts, especially 
of the Freudian school, have insisted on.the perils 
of repression, and this has been taken by many 
to mean that no impulse, however bizarre or soci- 
ally upsetting, ought to be checked in operation, 
except when unwelcome aggression accrues. 

This year many throughout the civilized world 
will celebrate the centenary of the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. Momentous conse- 
quences to science, religion, and ethics follow from 
the Darwinian revolution. To carry into other 
regions of mental activity the honest and thorough 
methods that Darwin employed in biology, and 
to face fearlessly their implications and applica- 
tions, is the task of all who deserve the name of 
rationalist. But this is only possible if the general 
level of intelligence rises, and the need for unpre- 
judiced thinking is increasingly felt to be integral 
to sane and humane behaviour in the ceaseless 
struggle against the irrational, the blindly animal 
within us. 





ARE VENUSIANS ANGELS? 


by R. D. H. FARTHING 


This satirical article dissolves in laughter and 
invincible logic the belief in the supernatural 


RE the crews of flying saucers angels? 

The question was prompted by the recent 

visit of Mr Adamski, who has interviewed 
the Venusians face to face and flown round the 
moon in a saucer. Certainly not, was the spontane- 
ous answer: angels are spiritual beings and possible 
inhabitants of planets in this or any other solar 
system form no part of what we mean by the 
spiritual. But what do we mean? 

Does the spiritual world lie beyond that bound- 
ary of the observable universe where the galaxies 
recede from us at the speed of light? Does it lie 
beyond what lies beyond that boundary? Is it 
quite absurd to chase it in space and time? Does 
it interpenetrate the world we know? And if so, 
how do we recognize it? Can we ever possibly 
recognize it? Does it manifest itself in mystical 
experiences, faith-healings, automatic writing, pol- 
tergeists, gremlins, luck, fate, or anything that can 
be thought extraneous to the world we know? 

Or is it a logical mistake to mention a spiritual 
world and a planet in the same breath? Perhaps 
statements about the spiritual are not intended to 
be taken as experimentable facts. This may be so, 
and we must then abandon any naive expectations 
of meeting God or experiencing the other world. 
But if a theist assures us that these things really 
are and that our souls will survive to experience 
them, and we then discover, as we lie imprisoned 
in our coffins, that he has been leading us up the 
garden path, albeit with the best intentions, and 
has meant no more than that, say, we ought to 
conduct our lives as if our souls would survive, 
shall we not feel distinctly cheated and inclined 
to consign him as a dishonest person to that place 
where under his own system we feel 
should belong? 

Suppose, then, that the spiritual is to be found 
somehow in the world as it is. But if we are 
given, say, the total of cosmic events to this date 
in history we can doubtless excogitate an infinite 
number of possible explanations. The problem is 
to decide between them. If, for example, Zeus 
gets Danae with child, she may feel no doubt that 


sure he 


she has experienced him; but if a divine child 
occurs aS a rare but not impossible instance of 
human parthenogenesis how are we to recognize 
its divinity? If God appears to me in person and 
hits me on the head, I shall feel sure it was him; 
but if it is an apple that falls on me obediently to 
the inverse square law was it God who ‘ done it ”? 

Many phenomena may be considered spiritual. 
Take some of those that will in time be explained 
by the science of psychophysics: telepathy, polter- 
geists, and faith-healing. These things either will 
be brought under control and therefore assimilated 
to the natural world or they will remain random 
and unexplained. If the latter, they will be neither 
more nor less spiritual than say Lucky Boy’s bad 
luck in the 3.30. If assimilated, it will remain 
open to anyone to explain them as spiritual inter- 
ventions in the natural world ; but then, so will be 
the phenomena of gravitation. 


When is a Man Dead ? 


It may be objected that even brought under 
control these things have a different look about 
them. But do not things lose that spiritual look as 
soon as they begin to receive natural explana- 
tions? Indeed, put this way it is hardly worth 
saying. Dr Rhine is surely mistaken in pointing 
to the spiritual value of extrasensory perception 
discoveries: his work should appear, on the con- 
trary, of extreme danger to some aspects of the 
spiritual, in the same way that impersonal explan- 
ation of thunder was dangerous to Thor. Simi- 
larly those Churchmen who flirt with faith-healers 
should perhaps look before they leap too far. 

The spiritual, it seems clear, is an hypothesis 
explaining the data of experience and containing 
the promise of verification in another world. But 
some ‘ spiritual ° phenomena purport to bring news 
from that other world, thus offering the only pos- 
sible experimental verification on earth of the 
spiritual hypothesis. What value have such re- 
ports? A scale may be imagined at the top of 
which one perfectly controlled experimental resur- 
rection might carry complete conviction, while at 
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the bottom an infinite number of dreams of an- 
other world would not suffice. But even an ex- 
perimental resurrection would prove only resur- 
rection: the report of the guinea-pig on his post- 
mortem experiences might receive some persuasive 
power from the circumstances, but a number of 
similar reports would be needed to carry real con- 
viction. And we should then have shown only 
that if we die and are resurrected we probably 
have experiences of the type reported. And would 
these experiences: be called spiritual? 

Again, how long must we be dead before we 
are resurrected? Five seconds, five minutes, hours, 
days? Perhaps resurrection is possible only when 
it is impossible ; if possible, it ceases to be resur- 
rection. So a man dead on the operating table 
was not ‘ really ’ dead when massaged back to life. 
Death is by definition that country ‘from whose 
bourn no traveller returns’. However, let us not 
for that reason cease to listen to the reports of 
those who have been ‘ nearly but not really ’ dead. 
And by all means let us indulge in cross-corres- 
pondences and any more convincing experiments 
for survival we may devise. But those phenomena, 
mediumistic, visionary or mystical, that claim to 
report the other world are necessarily events in 
this world. Are they not then simply on a par 


with all phenomena conforming to the spiritual 
hypothesis? And therefore with any phenomenon 
whatever, since the spiritual is an overall hypo, 


thesis? Perhaps after all we shall have to seek 
verification in ‘another world’. 

But let us have a brief look at those flying 
saucers before passing on. The Venusians are un- 
angelic in two respects. They possess, if we are to 
believe Mr Adamski, some but not all the charac- 
teristics of angels: ethical perfection, yes, but im- 
mortality, no—only up to 800 years; flying capa- 
bilities, yes (in saucers), but wings and harps, no. 
Secondly, they inhabit the same material universe 
as we do. 

But is the second objection valid? Despite the 
uncertainty concerning their exact relation to our 
time and space we have only to meet the ‘ eldila’ 
of Prof C. S. Lewis’s science-fiction morality ‘ Our 
of the Silent Planet’ to feel some doubt on this 
score. But are the ‘ eldila’ really spiritual beings, 
frightfully nice chaps though they are of course 
if one can forget the odd things they do with their 
bodies? Suppose, on the other hand, that you 
were able per impossibile to transfer to another 
world utterly isolated from our world and found 
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it inhabited by green dwarfs and talking trees. Is 
this a spiritual because it is ‘ another ’ world? 

Suppose again that it became commonplace for 
men to visit the spiritual world and return during 
their earthly lives. A friend finds you cooking 
sausages. *‘ Where’s the wife?’ he inquires. ‘ Oh, 
she’s gone to visit her mother in the other world. 
Be back Sunday week.’ The other world, you say, 
not the spiritual—it is too humdrum for that. 
Besides the Mater is there. 


Appointment in Paradise 


Finally, let us take leave of this sweet world 
altogether. Imagine you are dying, dying, dead. 
You hover over your death-bed not quite sure 
what has happened and discover that you cannot 


' make contact with the world you used to know 


but can talk to others in the same boat as your- 
self. Is this what you meant by the spiritual? 
Yes, but dash it, here I am, how can it be? You 
begin to learn the ropes and gradually you rise 
from plane to plane—away from mundane sights 
to marble lecture rooms and golden concert halls. 
Now and then importunate relatives summon you 
back: Are you well, dear? Yes, quite well thank 
you; but still you rise. 

Is this what you meant? Well, a bit more like 
it perhaps. And you go on to ever more rarefied, 
idealized planes till finally you are lost in a shin- 
ing mistiness. Or perhaps you die and angels 
accompany you to the Presence. Well, here I am, 
you think, gulping a little, and there He is, the 
Old Boy they told me about in Sunday school. 
‘How do you do, Sir? * you say, cap in hand; or 
‘How are you, Old Boy?’ slapping him on the 
back according to your temperament. He puts 
you in the picture and you start to settle in for 
eternity. You do not like this either? Try Dante 
then—he does it best of all. But even Dante is 
reduced in the end to a sort of celestial Son et 
Lumiere. Try, say, Jalal-uddin Rumi: 


. . . but even from angelhood I must pass on. 

. . . When I have sacrificed my angel soul, 

I shall become that which no mind ever con- 
ceived. 

O, let me not exist! 

This it seems is the end of the road— that 
which no mind ever conceived ’. And as we round 
the last bend do we perhaps experience a feeling 
—more so than we feel we ought to feel—can there 
be significance in this?—of positive discovery? 
The spiritual is not inconceivable: it is The Incon- 
ceivable. 
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HOW RELIGIOUS IS CAMBRIDGE? 


by A. D. COHEN 


UBERT HOSKINS, 
H whose impressions of 
religious revival at Ox- 


ford we considered last month, 
has since been to Cambridge. 
The situation there is not quite 
the same. ‘A sustained boom 
in religion’ is how the Dean of 
one college described it. All 
agreed it dates from the time 
the Rev Mervyn Stockwood 
(now Bishop of Southwark) first 
came to Cambridge. When Mr 
Hoskins visited Great St Mary’s 
Church, where he happened to 
be preaching, there were 1,500 
worshippers at the Sunday 
morning service, and of these 
some 1,200 were undergraduates. 
Nor is it the only church in 
Cambridge to be so crowded. 

The causes of the boom? 
Many undergraduates, we were 
told, come from godless or 
broken homes (the implication 
that these terms are interchange- 
able will raise a smile in the 
humanist) and have seen for 
themselves the consequences of 
their parents’ lack of religion. 
Another cause is disappointment 
with politics, its ‘jobs for the 
boys’, its ‘party line’, and the 
rest. A large part are seekers 
rather than believers—this point 
was made again and again 
while the dons for their part 
look on indifferently. 

Mervyn Stockwood’s great 
achievement, according to the 
Dean of Clare, was in promot- 
ing a tiberal and practical sort 
of religion. (A great many 
undergraduates help on housing 
estates or go abroad to assist 
the Abbé Pierre in Paris, for 
example.) But the most import- 
ant single factor in the remark- 
able change which has come 
over the religious scene since 
1951, and one of the major 
differences between Oxford and 


Cambridge, is the existence in 
Cambridge of a body of college 
chaplains who are appointed 
purely for pastoral duties ; they 
don’t teach, as at Oxford; their 
main job is to help undergradu- 
ates, without distinction of de- 
nomination, to a more intelligent 
and committed form of faith. 
Incidentally, Cambridge has 
more scientists, whereas a huge 
majority at Oxford are studying 
the Humanities 

There is no noticeable turning 
towards the Church of England. 
Both the Free Church and the 
Methodist Church seem to be 
doing pretty well. As to Roman 
Catholics, Father Gilbey, who 
has been their chaplain for 
thirty-two years, said there were 
430 lay members, a_ smaller 
number than at Oxford, also a 
smaller number of converts. 
But these latter had gone up 
from two or three in the first 
year of his chaplaincy to per- 
haps twelve a year during the 
past three years. The standards 
had also improved. The funda- 
mentalist CICCU (Christian 
Union) came in for some strong 
criticism: they stop, it appears, 
at nothing—not even intellectual 
dishonesty, one speaker com- 
plained—in their evangelizing 
zeal. 

At the other end of the 
spectrum we have the human- 
ists, led by Mr E. M. Forster. 
This group has grown rapidly 
in the four years of its existence 
and now numbers 300 members. 
It is not, said the Secretary (Mr 
Robin Marris) ‘by and large’ 
anti-religious or anti-Christian, 
although a lot of the members 
do think the world would be a 
much better place without reli- 
gion of whatever sort. The 
Dean of Clare thought articulate 
opposition, such as the human- 


ists provide, good for the Chris- 
tian faith. Others again, found 
humanism ‘drab and dreary’. 
These were undergraduates dis- 
illusioned—so they said—-with 
nationalization, communism, 
and all the other trends that 
would formerly have led to an 
agnostic position. They now 
turn—or rather, return—to Con- 
servatism, and religion for them 
is part of the Establishment. 

Much more than at Oxford 
the religious life of the under- 
graduate centres in college activ- 
ities. Members of different de- 
nominations often worship to- 
gether or meet socially after- 
wards. All take an active part 
in such movements as the relief 
of famine and the racial ques- 
tion. Jn short, Christians are 
working together far more than 
they did in the past. This rosy 
view was not endorsed by every- 
one. Anyway, most of those 
interested in religion are not pre- 
pared as yet to commit them- 
selves: they were looking for 
something to take the place of 
the old gospels of Evolution, 
Progress, and Economic Success ; 
and they mean to work out their 
own salvation without help frorn 
their elders. It will be interest- 
ing to see what they find. 

In view of all these cross- 
currents, and the unresolved 
doubts and queries, Mr Hoskins’ 
conclusion—that ‘the tide still 
runs in favour of religion’— 
seems a little premature; but 
I did get the impression that 
there was more doing on every 
hand, not forgetting the human- 
ists, than at Oxford. The boom 
may yet turn out to have been 
a bubble. Wishful thinking? So 
perhaps was my own mistake 
last month in giving the mem- 
bership of the Oxford Humanist 
Group as 240 instead of 120. 
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THE ORIGINS OF HELL 


by ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


Belief in hell was pre-Christian, but it 
made the Church indifferent to earthly pains 


HE Church .. . has never built asylums 

enough to hold the insane of its own 

making.” In reading the works of the 
theologians of the early Church these words of 
Robert Ingersoll come persistently to thought, and 
never perhaps more vividly than when we find 
St Augustine making an impassioned plea for 
belief in the existence of a factual lake of fire, 
in which the ungodly will burn eternally — possess- 
ing fireproof, though exceedingly sensitive, flesh. 

To the objection that this is humanly impos- 
sible he replies that all things are possible to God. 
Has he not made the salamander? Not for a 
moment will this peculiar saint allow that this 
lake and torment are merely symbols of the re- 
morse of evil-doers, an explanation sometimes 
given by more sane modern clerics. No: 

That hell, that lake of fire and brimstone shall be 
real, and the fire corporeal, burning both men and 
devils, the one in the flesh and the other in air... 
one fire shall torment both men and devils. Christ 
has spoken it. (The City of God, trans by John 
Helsey, Dent.) 

He goes on seriously to debate ‘whether the 
fire of hell if it be corporeal can take less effect 
upon the incorporeal devils’ and decides once 
again that, owing to the omnipotence of God, it 
cannot. Furthermore, if anyone shall oppose 
such teachings, and the Church that supports 
them, he will share the fate of the devils: 

If any shall die her [the Church’s] impenitent foes, 
and not return unto her bosom, does she pray for 
them? No, because they that before death are not 
ingrafted into Christ, are afterwards reputed as associ- 
ates of the devil. 

In other words, if men did not consent to hold 
the sadistic views of the greatest theologian of the 
Church, they were to be eternally damned. 

To the modern educated reader such teachings 
must seem like the ravings of a diseased mentality. 
But the audiences to which they were addressed 
were mainly credulous, simple people, believing 
implicitly in the authority of the Church, with the 
result that they, and millions like them throughout 
the ages, have lived and died under the shadow 
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of the terror of everlasting punishment in a lake 
of fire. Even today many people are terrorized by 
such beliefs. 

Augustine was not, of course, the originator 
of this teaching, which had its roots in antiquity. 
Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho, re- 
minds us that ‘we know even by Isaiah that the 
limbs of them that have transgressed are to be 
devoured by worm and never-ceasing fire, so that 
they may be seen of all flesh’. 

Such primitive and repellent beliefs surviving 
in the consciousness of humanity must inevitably 
produce the sort of mentality evinced by Augus- 
tine, who could seriously write that part of the 
blessed after-death state of the saints would be 
that they ‘ shall not only know their own evils past, 
but also the everlasting misery of the damned ’. 

The doctrine of everlasting punishment directly 
contradicts the concept of a God of unchanging 
compassion and love and is irreconcilable with 
the works of healing recorded in the New Testa- 
ment and the protection afforded to those found 
guilty of breaking the fourth and seventh com- 
mandments. Nevertheless it is attributed to Jesus 
in the Gospels and to his followers in II Peter ii, 
4 and Jude 6. If the description of the Last 
Judgment found in Matt xxv, 41-46, actually came 
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from the lips of Jesus, who stated elsewhere that 
he judged no man (John viii, 15), and warned his 
hearers in his most famous of sermons to judge 
not lest they themselves be judged, the founder 
of the Christian religion stands convicted of being 
“a double-minded man’. 

The two entirely diverse concepts of God as. 
at one moment, compassionate love, and the next 
as a devil, consigning human beings to an eternity 
of torment, cannot possibly be reconciled. But 
we know today that the text of the Gospels con- 
tains many interpolations. 


The Lake of Fire 


The curious thing about the hell-fire teaching 
is that it was not part of ancient Judaism. The 
concept of the fiery lake is found in the Zend 
Avesta and originated from the teachings of 
Zoroaster, who, at least 500 years Bc, taught that 
the Bad Mind (Ahriman) revolted from_ his 
brother, the Good Mind (Ahura Mazda), and fell 
from heaven with his bad thoughts (‘ devs’, or 
devas) to the outer darkness. It was, therefore. 
an evil mentality with its thoughts that were to 
be consigned to everlasting destruction in a fiery 
lake prepared for that purpose, and not suffering 
flesh. 

But the Jews, who were in such close contact 
with the Persian and Babylonian religions during 
the captivity, not only absorbed their captors’ 
angelology and concept of a fiery lake, but 
materialized the that it became the 
torture-chamber of their vengeful and merciless 
Jehovah, utterly incompatible with the Christian 
Gospel, although this does not appear to have 


latter so 
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been perceived by the theologians who formed 
the policy and dogmas of the Christian Church. 

The idea of hell, however, as found in the 
Scriptures, is a composite one, of which the fiery 
lake is but a single feature. The belief in a sub- 
terranean hell was derived from the mystery 
religions and embroidered by the poets from 
Virgil to Dante. Prosperpina, the daughter of 
Ceres, the goddess of the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
said to have been established in Greece before 
1356 BC, was ravished by Pluto and taken by him 
to dwell in Tartarus, or Dis, the Underworld of 
which he was king. 

Virgil tells of how A®neas descended to this 
shadowy underground kingdom to speak with 
his dead father, Anchises, and while there met his 
ancestors, learnt the laws of the place, and heard 
prophecies concerning his own future. It was to 
this world that Orpheus descended in search of 
Eurydice — the land of shades to which all go 
after death, some to continue a shadowy form 
of the life previously lived on earth, others to be 
confined to hell’s prison, known as the Abode 
of the Accursed, where the wicked suffer the in- 
evitable consequences of their sins. 

There Tantalus for ever thirsts, Sisyphus pur- 
sues and pushes his wayward stone, the vultures 
continually gnaw at the liver of Tityus. Undoub- 
tedly this was the origin of the idea of everlasting 
torment, which, taught by the Greeks in an 
allegorical sense, was transformed into dogma by 
more literal minded men of less evolved cultures. 

It was by means of these primitive and pagan 
fables, artificially introduced into a purer faith, 
that the fathers of the early Church endeavoured 
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eed. The saved go to eternal bliss while the damned are seized by demons to be tortured 





to induce in their congregations a state of mortal 
terror by which they might be kept on the straight 
and narrow path of conformity. Government by 
fear was applied to the followers of a teacher 
who proclaimed that the basis of morality was 
to love the Good with all the heart, soul, mind, 
and strength, and whose understanding disciple 
wrote that there was no fear in love but that 
perfect love cast out fear. Jesus, the Nazarene, 
had hoped to replace the idea of a wrathful 
vengeful Jehovah by that of a perfect God, all- 
loving and all-merciful; but such a concept was 
altogether too exalted for those who came after 
him. Sweet persuasion might gain one convert 
in sixty, but the fathers of the Church wanted the 
other fifty-nine. Arguing from the premise that 
men could only be saved by becoming members 
of the Catholic Church, it was obviously a kind- 
ness to them to terrorize them into it if they could 
not be persuaded. But to do this it was necessary 
to induce an idea of God very unlike the merciful 
father of the Christian Gospel but extremely like 
the Jehovah he had temporarily displaced. 

In this way the ancient, bellicose God was re- 
instated, first in the Church and secondly in men’s 
hearts and minds. Under his rule barbarism and 
violence have been perpetuated in such forms as 
‘holy’ wars, the Inquisition, stake, and rack. 
Christian generals have gone forth to massacre 
their fellow beings with a Bible in one hand and 
a rifle in the other. Furthermore, a God who 
could allow men to burn for ever in hell-fire 
could hardly take exception to the comparatively 
merciful blasting and incineration of 80,000 
human beings at Hiroshima in the course of a 
‘just’ war. The same argument would apply to 
the use of the H-bomb in a future war. 

It is obvious that until what has been called 
Christendom throws off its pagan heritage and 
primitive concept of a deity who could induce 
or permit eternal suffering it can hardly be ex- 
pected to recognize the enormity of its 
actions in preparing for total nuclear war and 
giving its consent to experiments that imperil the 
health of mankind. If men wish to be saved from 
a very factual earthly hell-fire of their own mak- 
ing, they will do well to inquire into the more 
evolved ideas of the Highest Good, such as those 
held by Tolstoy and Gandhi, who taught that 
humanity cannot be saved by fear of eternal 
punishment but by the conscious cultivation of 


own 


a reverence for life. 
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Shall We Ever 
Control the Weather? 


by DAVID GUNSTON 


Scientists have superseded the 
magical rainmaker of olden times 


INCE the earliest times men have sought to 

exert an influence on the weather, to order 

the sort of climatic conditions they want 
most for their own particular purpose. An un- 
usual rain, or sun, stimulates interest 
in weather control possibilities and lends point 
te the highly important and penetrating question: 
Will we ever be able to control the weather? 
Artificial interference with rain and sunshine is 
of course nothing new: pagan rites to make rain 
have been practised for as long as man has had 
to take shelter from rain, and are still to be seen 
in Africa today. The current efforts to produce 
wanted rain merely substitute scientific for super- 
stitious methods, but the results are not necessar- 
ily more effective. And in all weather control it 
is less difficult to make rain, on however a limited 
scale, than it is to stop rainfall, wind, storms, or 
fog. Indeed, present-day ‘weather control’ is 
almost synonymous with rain-making: efforts in 
other equally useful directions are so far consider- 
ably less developed, although the value of a fog 
cure, or natural desert irrigation, would be 
immense. 


excess of 


Results of Experiments 


For some inexplicable reason modern attempts 
at changing existing weather have become bound 
up with warfare. Countless people today believe 
that the use of nuclear bombs, even for test pur- 
poses, has upset the world’s usual climate, al- 
though there is no scientific evidence to support 
such a view. Heavy gunfire has long been re- 
garded as another weather-changer. In 1910, in 
a very wet summer, British farmers petitioned the 
Admiralty to postpone the Navy’s gunnery exer- 
cise until the harvest had been gathered in, fear- 
ing that the explosions would precipitate unwanted 
rain. Even at the Battle of Waterloo merely 
coincidental rainfall was firmly attributed to the 
cannon-fire. The faith in gunfire, or at least 
rocket-fire, has been held for very many years 





The inventor is seen feeding a stove with silver 
iodide impregnated coke for seeding rain clouds 


in Japan and especially in the wine-growing dis- 
tricts of France. But whereas the Japanese rice- 
growers used a cannonade to make rain, the 
French vignerons let off their rockets near harvest 
with the intention of staving off impending show- 
According to science, such direct physical 
interference with clouds does little save break 
them up into smaller clouds: any subsequent 
rain, or lack of it, can seldom if ever be attri- 
buted to the explosions. 

The latest rain-making methods are 
more complicated and usually involve aircraft. 
They fall into two types, both involving the 
treatment of large cumulus clouds high enough 
tc be at least 15 degrees below freezing-point. 
Such clouds, uncommon in England, consist 
strangely of tiny droplets of unfrozen water in 
a state of unstable equilibrium, which when 
‘touched off’ by an outside agency become 
snowflakes or volatile raindrops, falling to earth. 
The first method is to ‘ seed’ such selected clouds 
from the upper air with dry ice, or tiny pellets 
of solid carbon dioxide at a temperature of minus 
80 degrees. This is intended to induce snowflake 
formation among the cloud droplets, to fall as 


ers. 
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snow or rain, according to the temperature of the 
lower air. The other method involves the use of 
silver iodide ‘smoke’, which consists of minute 
crystals of an atomic structure similar to crystal- 
line ice. Obtained by burning charcoal treated 
with silver iodide, this expensive ‘ smoke’ is in- 
duced into suitable clouds either from aeroplanes 
or from specially-sited furnaces on the ground, 
from which it is claimed to rise high enough to 
produce a downpour. Both these methods have 
met with a qualified, limited success, but definite 
proof that subsequent rain was due to their em- 
ployment is impossible to obtain. 

Rain-making experiments have been carried on 
sporadically over the last twenty years or so in 
Hungary, Turkestan, Canada, the English Mid- 
lands, Australia, and the USA, but most of the 
credit for recent developments must inevitably 
go to the ‘rain-makers’ of America, where, 
characteristically, the whole thing has been taken 
most seriously and put at the outset upon a 
commercial footing. 

Thus one encounters such concerns as Weather 
Projects Inc, or such highly successful (financially, 
if not meteorologically) rain-producers as Dr 
Wallace Howell, of New York, and Dr I. P. 
Krick, who operates ninety-three silver iodide 
generators in fifteen States and makes a huge 
income from adjusting the weather on Middle 
West farms. One wheat-growing ranch helped by 
Dr Krick received five times its normal rainfall, 
while unenlightened neighbouring farmers had 
less than half their normal in a drought summer. 

Yet already the snags creep in. New York 
City Council is said to have paid one expert £35 
a day to refill its empty reservoirs, but when the 
induced rainfall went on too long amusement 
interests hired another ‘expert’ to try and stop 
the rain, by ‘ overseeding’ the offending clouds. 
Los Angeles has ruled that it is quite legal to 
make rain in the county, but those doing so may 
be liable for damages if their efforts are too suc- 
cessful! And more than one direct legal action 
has been heard as a result of unwanted rain 
flooding or washing away soil from farmland. 

A great deal of time and money are being 
expended on the scientific problems involved, not 
least in Britain, where the Royal Aircraft Estab- 
lishment at Farnborough has grappled with 
weather control for some time; but the psycho- 
logical and other problems raised remain uncon- 
sidered. It seems evident that with more research 
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and practice we shall be able to persuade lower 
clouds to release their moisture, but we shall still 
be unable to move them about at will, or to stop 
their rain when enough has fallen. 
popular avenues of weather control, particularly 
fog eradication and desert rainfall, which arouse 
few moral problems and offer nothing but advan- 
need more 


tage to civilization, 


support. 


Meanwhile rain-making will capture popular 
fancy and even empty the pockets of the credu- 


The less 


research and 


lous. The whole concept conjures up a Utopian 
vision fraught with disastrous difficulties, for it 
is evident that no agreement, whether on the 
personal or the municipal or the national level, 
could ever be reached over the kind of weather 
required at a given time over any one place. 
Farmers would automatically become the most 
unpopular men on earth. Perhaps the world’s 


weather is too big a factor for man to meddle 


with for his own welfare. 
really so bad as it seems. 


Perhaps, too, it isn’t 


Seven Scientists Discuss Religion 


by R. J. MOSTYN 


Cambridge scientists described their attitude 
to religious beliefs in the University Church 


entists were invited to give 
their views on religion in 
the University Church in Lent 
Term, 1957, and these lectures 
have now been published in a 
paperback, edited by the present 
Bishop of Southwark, then 
Canon Mervyn Stockwood 
(Religion and the Scientists, by 
N. F. Mott, M. L. Cartwright, 
F. G. Young, Sir G. P. Thom- 
son, F. Hoyle, C. F. A. Pantin, 
and R. H. Thouless ; SCM, 5s) 
The editor remarks that ‘al- 
though the dispute between reli- 
gion and science is less strident 
than it was, and, so far as pub- 
lic utterances are concerned, 
neutrality has taken the place 
of cocksure hostility, yet the gulf 
between the two has not been 
bridged. Theology, so far from 
being the queen of the sciences, 
is regarded as a_ peripheral 
Cinderella. In the universities 
there is no real communication 
between the theologians and the 
scientists’. 
No Cause for Alarm 
Still, the Church can derive 
some tepid comfort from this 
little book. Cinderella may not 
be embarrassed by the ardour 
of her admirers, but she can 
reflect that a certain distance 
lends enchantment. And if there 
is no secure bridge between reli- 


Sees top Cambridge sci- 
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gion and science, at least the 
scientists have produced a 
friendly fog. 

Nothing here need cause 
alarm. Most of the scientists 
confess some sort of religion 
varying from outward conform- 
ity to the Anglican Church, 
coupled with mental reserva- 
tions, to a numinous Words- 
worthian haze. Perhaps the in- 
conclusiveness of the result, the 
impression sometimes given of 
facing both ways, is due to the 
vagueness of the terms of 
reference. 

Can one usefully discuss such 
an abstraction as religion? Or 
even talk about Christianity, 
without qualification? Can we 
even speak about ‘God’ with- 
out agreeing on the meaning of 
the word? We get nowhere un- 
less we narrow the debate down 
to a particular kind of religion, 
a definite form of Christianity, 
or one of the innumerable (and 
often mutually exclusive) con- 
ceptions of God. 

The humanist rejects Chris- 
tianity because he does not 
believe it is true. He refrains 
from postulating the existence 
of a creator of the universe be- 
cause he regards the assumption 
as unnecessary. It raises more 
problems than it appears to 
solve. He does not accept mir- 
acles because this would intro- 


duce an intolerable amount of 
uncertainty. You would never 
be quite sure whether an illness 
was cured by an antibiotic or 
the prayers of an unknown nun. 
One would have thought that 
highly trained scientists would 
generally admit the force of 
these objections. It is discon- 
certing when they wobble and 
waffle and keep protesting, with 
needless modesty, that this is 
not their speciality and they are 
getting out of their depths. 


Types of Truth 

When a scientist goes to 
church, says Professor Mott, he 
finds a different criterion of 
truth from the one he normally 
employs. Can he assent to the 
creeds and the miraculous events 
supposed to have occurred when 
Christianity began? ‘I would 
say at once that one cannot, on 
strictly scientific grounds, object 
to the belief that, at the birth 
or death of a divine person, 
miraculous events occurred’, 
Professor Mott writes. His own 
disinclination to accept these 
miracles is based on ‘esthetic 
rather than religious grounds’. 

But why start with the as- 
sumption that Jesus Christ was 
divine? Professor Mott makes 
this leap from the proposition 
that God exists, without any ex- 
planation, and then, despite his 





reservations, he declares: ‘I 
would not wish any substantial 
change made in the historic 
church and form of service 
which I attended.” So where are 
we? 

After a jocular reference to 
faith as ‘believing what you 
know ain’t true’, Professor Mott 
more seriously commends ‘lov- 
ing what ain’t true’ and taking 
part in the services of the church 
because they express non- 
scientific truths in a way which 
no re-designing could improve. 

Sir G. P. Thomson takes a 
similar line by saying that ‘while 
in any science truth is, if prop- 
erly understood, almost the only 
thing that matters, this is not 
necessarily so in the case of 
religion, in which it is more akin 
to patriotism, a matter prim- 
arily of love and loyalty’. 

A distinction is drawn bet- 
ween theories (i.e. doctrine) and 
facts (i.e. religious experiences 
and alleged historical happen- 
ings), and it is admitted that the 
scientist may have difficulties 
about the latter as they trespass 
upon his territory. As to the- 
ories, many of them may be 
valid, and although they cannot 
all be true some may approach 
the truth nearer than others. 

How are we to judge? ‘It is 
fair to judge a religion by the 
moral effects it produces, just 
as one can judge a theory of 
structures by the bridges built in 
accordance with it’, we are told. 

This would imply that we 
begin with a moral code which 
is not derived from religion, 
otherwise we could not employ 
it as a yardstick. How we know 
that one moral code is ‘higher’ 
than another is not explained. 

Sir G. P. Thomson seems to 
be advocating a form of what 
used to be called ‘general reve- 
lation’. This means that in all 
religions men have become 
aware of God with different 
degrees of clarity. As a physi- 
cist, he speculates on the pos- 
sibility of an infinite being con- 
trolling which probability was 
selected in a universe governed 
by the laws of probability. 

Speaking as a biologist, Prof 
C. F. A. Pantin comes down 


definitely in favour of design. 
‘When we examine the natural 
world, there is clear evidence 
in it of a plan’, he writes. He 
does not think that Darwinism 
destroys the concept of a plan 
because ‘Natural selection is 
permissive rather than construc- 
tive’. The properties of the 
materials available for the de- 
velopment of organisms had to 
be there for natural selection to 
work on them and the plan 
refers to these materials. 


Odd Man Out 


One cannot help thinking of 
the old teaser about millions of 
monkeys banging on millions of 
typewriters and finally produc- 
ing a Shakespearian sonnet. Can 
we really say that the sonnet 
had an author? 

Professor Hoyle is rather an 
‘odd man out’ in this collection. 
Like Spinoza, he identifies God 
with the universe itself, not with 
the maker of the universe. God 
is a label for everything that 
there is. Consequently, al- 
though he calls himself a 
materialist, he can say ‘I have 
yet to meet a person who was 
not imbued by a religious sense’. 

‘The great differences between 
us lie in our varying attitudes 
to formal religion’, he writes. 
‘Religion in a non-formal sense 
I take to mean that a man will 
look up at the stars at night 
with a sense of awe, that he will 
feel that the majestic play of the 
universe has some deep laid 
purpose, and that his own small 
role in the play must make 
sense, if only he has the wit to 
find it. In contrast, by a formal 
religion I mean a belief in those 
events that if they ever occurred 
must have contradicted the very 
fabric of the world as we know 
x. 

This is an interesting and sin- 
cere statement of the mood 
which Einstein expressed as 
‘cosmic religious consciousness’. 
Nevertheless, if the universe has 
some ‘deep laid purpose’, it 
must have something analogous 
to personality. In that case it is 
extremely misleading to equate 
‘God’ with ‘Nature’ as ordinar- 
ily understood. 


To feel dismay at the meaning- 
lessness of the universe is natural 
enough. ‘The silence of the in- 
finite spaces makes me afraid’, 
cried Pascal. It fills the contem- 
porary existentialists with 
‘anguish’. They are tormented 
by unheimlichkeit (homeless- 
ness). Rather than that, Prof 
F. G. Young declares: “The as- 
sumption that a creator who 
provided life with a pitiless pro- 
cess of evolution is essentially 
good is one that I myself make 
in preference to the meaning- 
lessness that, to me, would 
otherwise prevail.’ 

There is no escape from con- 
tradictions, whether we talk 
about a creator or ‘everything 
that there is’. And certainly we 
cannot make the transition 
(without an act of faith) from 
theism—still less pantheism—to 
Christianity. 

The discussion is brought 
back from the stratosphere in a 
frank summing-up by Prof 
R. H. Thouless. He thinks the 
Church should get rid of such 
lumber as the Elizabethan 
language of the prayer book, 
and the double talk which makes 
infallibility of the Bible appear 
standard orthodoxy although it 
is no longer widely accepted. 
He believes that it is possible 
to throw away the bath water 
and save the baby. 

This is what humanists deny, 
and it is the one thing they 
have in common with both 
Billy Graham and the Pope. 
What is distinctive about Christ- 
ianity is the claim to an exclu- 
sive revelation, made at a defin- 
ite date and committed to writ- 
ing. Remove that claim and 
all that is left is an ethical 
system without visible means of 
support. 
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MEDICINE FIGHTS SUPERSTITION 


by S. & V. LEFF 


Some tricks of the witchdoctor can be employed 
hy the physician to give a patient confidence 


ATIONAL medicine is not complete until 

it takes account of the irrational in the 

patient’s outlook. Health workers in the 
backward areas of the world have learned that 
they are not simply bringing modern methods of 
healing to ignorant people; they must learn 
about the people before their treatment can have 
more than a text-book meaning. 

Every culture has its own philosophy of medi- 
cine, deeply entangled with religious and magical 
superstitions. The people have customs and cere- 
monies which mean more to them than our 
Western hygienic techniques, and they cannot be 


swept aside or ignored. Some habits indeed con-_ 


tain the wisdom gleaned from centuries of experi- 
ence, and health workers must take note of the 
different conditions which make these habits 
valid. 


Against the Evil Eye 


For example, among some African tribes it is 
difficult to persuade women to keep the domestic 
animals outside the family dwelling, since they 
are of such value and provide companionship 
when the men and boys are working in the field. 
Cow dung made into cakes is their main source 
of fuel and is more conveniently stored in the 
house. 

Obviously, teaching the rules of hygiene means 
little unless conditions are made more favourable 
to the new ways of living. 

Large masses of backward peoples, notably in 
the Middle East, are moving slowly towards a 
more modern organization in agriculture and 
industry, but the ancient customs, especially those 
concerned with health, can only gradually be 
altered. The traditional belief is widespread that 
the cause of sickness lies outside the individual 
and is an act of punishment by evil spirits or 
God. The confidence in protection by amulets 
and ritual acts co-exists with growing trust in 
modern hospitals and medicine, but patients can- 
not be persuaded to accept modern treatments 
which take no account of the old ways. 
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In many areas hospitals are looked upon as 
places where people have died and have not been 
given the traditional funeral rites: is it worth 
the risk to save one’s body at the expense of the 
soul? 

Even more than death, birth is surrounded with 
mystery and fear for the dangers threatening 
the new life. Prayers and ritual acts are all- 
important. The after-birth is seen as a powerful 
source of strength for the new-horn child, and 
must be left attached to the child for some 
hours and afterwards carefully preserved. The 
maternity hospital that callously disposes of the 
after-birth throws away also the opportunity of 
winning the trust of the mothers. 

Primitive peoples have always attached great 
importance to their bodily parts — even finger- 
nail parings must be burnt in case they fall into 
the hands of an evil-wisher, giving him power 
over the intended victim. Races that carry out 
circumcision sometimes dry the foreskin and 
grind it into powder as a precaution, and also as 
a powerful charm against the evil eye, which, it is 
widely believed, is also an envious eye. For this 
reason children, who are considered great bles- 
sings, are often kept in a dirty and unattractive 
state and not referred to by their proper names, 
especially in public. It is also thought that the 
evil-eye theory accounts for the Moslem habit 
of keeping women veiled, since the more beautiful 
ones might arouse the envy of their less-favoured 
sisters. 


Scaring the Devil 


Even where hospital services are available the 
witch-doctor is turned to naturally for help and 
protection. In Africa many children suffer the 
ill effects of malnutrition, but the signs of weak- 
ness and misery, dry skin and distended stomach, 
are interpreted in the age-old way — the unfor- 
tunate child is possessed by a devil. The witch- 
doctor tries out his usual methods of scaring the 
devil — sometimes by tying the head of a lizard 
or a rat to the sick child—and only when all 





fails do they turn to the hospital or trained 
doctor. 

In Jamaica, also, the witch-doctor has great 
prestige. and his permission must be obtained 
before seeking help from the modern medical 
unit. The status of the witch-doctor is often 
based on real successes, as he has useful working 
knowledge of many drugs and treatment akin to 
physiotherapy. Only as a last resort the people 
turn to Western medicine, and it is unfortunate 
that often they see the treatment only as a new 
sort of witchcraft, possessing more powerful pills 
and potions. The positive health of these people 
must be built on an understanding of rational 
methods of hygiene, and not on a blind faith in 
white-man’s magic. 


* Birds’ Milk ’ was Popular 

On the other hand, the new has to be built 
on the foundations of the old, as experience shows 
constantly. 

Hospitals in the Far East have found they lose 
ground by preventing new-born infants from 
wearing their traditional charms against the evil 
eye, and also by keeping the mothers in bed when 
custom demanded that they rise and pay homage 
to their ancestors. 


Apart from superstitions concerning children, 
perhaps the most harmful and difficult to over- 


come are fads about food. We are not free 
from this in the West, possibly because we have 
too much superficial knowledge of food values, 
gained generally from advertising sources. Back- 
ward peoples have no sources of information 
except from their own observation, and while 
they have learned much about the curative 
powers of certain herbs, they have developed 
many taboos concerning food which are as diffi- 
cult to eradicate as they are harmful. 

Many African populations absolutely refuse to 
take milk or eggs. Some chieftains considered it 
beneath their dignity to eat such an insignificant 
thing as an egg, and other people think it can 
cause Worms. 

The problem of milk, for example, which was 
looked upon with great distaste in Vietnam be- 
cause of its association with cows, has been solved 
in a sympathetic way. It was gradually intro- 
duced to the population in the form of sweetened 
condensed milk, which was popularly described 
as ‘ birds’ milk’ from the picture on the tin. 

Such tactful applications of health education 


.bring their reward as the health of the people 


gradually improves, and they can see from their 
own experience the significance of the new 
teachings. Education which goes outside the ex- 
perience of the people is rarely rewarding. For 
example, films showing the highly-enlarged picture 
of germs were received with great interest, but 
it was discovered afterwards that the audience 
simply could not relate these germs to their own 
bodies, as they had never had the experience of 
using instruments which could magnify and they 
could not conceive the idea. 


Old and New in China 


Perhaps the most startling transformation from 
old to new is taking place today in China, where 
the very earth trembles from the prodigious efforts 
of the people to move swiftly out of their cen- 
turies old darkness, sickness, and poverty. They 
are showing some wisdom as well as enthusiasm 
in their efforts. In the medical service the policy 
is to incorporate the old with the new. China's 
six hundred millions were until recently almost 
entirely in the hands of a few hundred thousand 
doctors practising the traditional medicine which 
had developed without any scientific basis. The 
new ‘ patriotic health campaign’ encourages and 
helps the old practitioners to work side by side 
with the Western-trained doctors. 

The old methods, which at least are not harm- 
ful, are not disdained. The traditional doctors 
can practise cupping. acupuncture, and Chinese 
methods of physiotherapy, and they have all the 
ancient drugs neatly arranged in the pharmacy. 
In return they are taught immunization, and many 
other scientific lessons which make them see their 
own limitations. The patient has a choice of 
Eastern or Western methods, after a diagnosis 
which decides either may benefit him. The vast 
array of drugs is being seriously studied, and there 
are many riches waiting to be added to those, 
like ephedrine, which ancient tradition has given 
to Western knowledge. 

Much excellent work is being done by the 
World Health Organization, and health workers 
in all the countries of Africa, the Middle and Far 
East, who have trained in Western knowledge. In 
the long run the rational will supersede the ir- 
rational, simply because it works. Patience, the 
material resources to carry through the work, and 
fundamentally a humanist attitude to all people, 
mark the road to good health for all. 
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The Revolution in Physics 


by E. H. HUTTEN 


The discoverer of Indeterminacy has ex- 
amined its consequences for philosophy 


HE revolution in our 
thinking which modern 
physics has brought about 

has been discussed for a long 
time; yet the discussion shows 
no signs of abating. There are 
many reasons for this: the main 
one is certainly that quantum 
theory has reduced the power of 
natural law—or so it seems. 
Probability has been put into 
the centre of the world picture 
by modern physics and statisti- 
cal correlation between events 
has replaced the deterministic 
law of classical physics. This ts 
due to the Uncertainty or In- 
determinacy Relations which 
Heisenberg discovered to rule 
the world of atoms. 

A book on the philosophic 
consequences of quantum mech- 
anics by the discoverer of these 
basic relations is therefore of 
special interest (Physics and 
Philosophy: The Revolution in 
Modern Science, by Werner 
Heisenberg; Allen & Unwin, 
15s). Has Nature really less 
dominion over us than we 
thought? And is there now a gap 
through which the supernatural 
may slip in again—a gap the 
Victorians had such difficulty 
in closing—as some writers have 
suggested? 

At the beginning of the cen- 
tury there were a number of 
phenomena which classical 
physics failed to explain. The 
failure of giving an adequate 
account of radiation led Planck 
to introduce the ‘quantum of 
action ’. This expresses the idea 
that Nature does make jumps— 
or, that in certain processes 
energy changes in a discontinu- 
ous manner. Einstein immedi- 
ately extended this idea: he saw 
that a light ray may be regarded 
not only as a spreading wave 
but also as a moving particle. 
This ‘dual nature’ of light is 
a most important discovery that 
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changed the world picture of 
physics; for de Broglie showed 
that all physical phenomena 
and not only light alone—could 
be described in terms of either 
waves or particles. 

This dualism became the basis 
in which Schrédinger and Heis- 
enberg built their rival but 
equivalent theories, the one 
using the wave and the other 
the particle as a model. These 
theories have been eminently 
successful in explaining atomic 
spectra and many other pheno- 
mena. Yet it stumps our imag- 
ination to see something indif- 
ferently as either a wave or a 
particle, since in ordinary life 
the one would exclude the other. 
The contradiction shows that 
more than a simple dualism is 
involved—Bohr called it com- 
plementarity. We can _ under- 
stand it only when we see that 
both the particle and the wave 
are limited by the uncertainty 
relations. This limitation makes 
them more ‘abstract "—that is, 
different from ordinary waves 
and particles, e.g. water waves 
and billiard: balls as we know 
them from everyday experience. 
It means that we can no longer 
visualize physical processes in 
this simple way. 

Heisenberg discovered the un- 
certainty relations when he 
wanted to make sure that his 
theory did treat only of observ- 
ables; that, in fact, the theory 
could be strictly confirmed by 
experiment. If we investigate, 
for example, the motion of a 
particle, we must know its posi- 
tion and momentum at a given 
time. But it turns out that the 
more accurately we measure the 
one, the smaller is the accuracy 
with which we can measure the 
other. And, similarly, if we want 
to follow the motion of a wave, 
we need to know the energy it 
Possesses at a certain time, at a 


given point in space; but the 
more accurately we measure the 
energy, the less accurately can 
we determine the time at which 
the wave possesses it, and vice 
versa. The uncertainties in 
measurement are however not 
arbitrary: they remain within 
a margin given by the quantum 
of action. Thus we can no 
longer predict the motion of 
either particle or wave with 
certainty as classical physics 
allowed us to do. Instead, we 
can only predict the future 
course of atomic processes with 
probability—the laws that des- 
cribe atoms are statistical. The 
so-called determinism of classi- 
cal theory—that is, the idea that 
a physical process runs its course 
with absolute necessity and, thus, 
can be known with absolute 
certainty—has been abolished. 


The Illusion of Certainty 


What, then, does follow from 
this revolution in physics? The 
first thing to say is this. The 
idea that the mills of Nature 
grind with absolute necessity— 
i.e. the determinist conception 
of cause—has always been pure 
fiction. And the idea that we 
can ever know anything with 
absolute certainty is equally 
fictitious. Classical physics deals 
with simple phenomena on the 
large scale ; even there measure- 
ments are possible only within 
a certain margin of error. It is 
of little import when, say, we 
weigh a hundredweight if we are 
inaccurate by one ounce. We 
can neglect the error, and this 
gives us the illusion of being 
absolutely certain. Quantum 
physics deals with small objects 
—like atoms and _ electrons— 
and then the uncertainty intro- 
duced by measuring them can- 
not be neglected. Thus the 
situation has not really changed 
except that we have now to give 
up an impossible ideal. 

This applies also to the ideal 
of causality conceived as an ab- 
solutely necessary connection 
between events. This ‘narrow’ 
meaning of ‘cause’ presupposes 
knowledge without error which 
we never had, even in classical 
physics, and which we never 





need in fact: we can calculate 
the phenomena without it. The 
‘wider’ meaning of ‘cause’ 
that is, statistical correlation 
is the only one we can have and 
do need; it suffices to calculate 
the future, although within a 
margin of error, or with prob- 
ability. 

The narrow conception of 
cause according to which ‘the 
first morning of creation wrote 
what the last dawn of reckoning 
shall read’ always was a mis- 
interpretation of classical phy- 
sics. It is indeed typical of 
religious thought. Determinist 
causality is in a way the secular 
version of the wrath of God and 
exemplifies the Victorian Zeit- 
geist. (No wonder that, today, 
some physicists inspired by 
Marxism try—unsuccessfully, of 
course—to bring back deter- 
minism into physics: the Marx- 
ists are about a hundred years 
out of date in everything.) If 
we have given up determinism, 
it does not mean that now the 
supernatural can influence the 
course of Nature. All that has 
happened is that a gratuitous 
and metaphysical addition to 
physics has been dropped; and 
physics has always progressed 
by cutting out dead metaphysics 
from its theories. Thus relativity 
theory banished absolute time 
and space and infinite velocities 
from physics. 

A fictitious ‘absolute’ cer- 
tainty and necessity have been 
removed from the world picture 
by modern physics, which, in 
consequence, has become more 
mellow. But the obscurantists 
on either side—the Christians 
and the Marxists—have still no 
place in the picture. Physics can 
and does explain completely the 
phenomena without having re- 
course either to ‘historical neces- 
sity’ or to the ‘will of God’. 
Neither of these ideas have any 
explanatory power at all, for 
we can recognize them as pro- 
jections of the Victorian con 
science on to the outer world. 
Though our picture of the world 
is less tightly drawn, it contains 
fewer gaps than ever before. 
For quantum theory gives us 
more information about the 


world than classical physics, 
since now we include the mea- 
suring process and its uncer- 
tainties into our knowledge 
which we previously neglected. 

There is nothing in this book 
that supports obscurantism of 
any sort. The statistical account 
of atoms and elementary par- 
ticals—the so-called ‘Copenhagen 
interpretation’—is given by the 


author in great, somewhat tech- 


nical but very lucid, detail. He 
concludes, rightly I should say, 
that this view is correct, and 
nearly all physicists would agree. 
Religious and political creeds 
are rejected by Professor Heisen- 
berg and, in particular, the 
‘double truths’ of Christians and 
Marxists. He says that ‘the sci- 
entist’s first claim will always be 
intellectual honesty’ and, I think, 
we can leave it at that. 


HUMANIST GUIDE 
TO BOOKS 


THE SPIRITUAL CRISIS 
AND THE SCIENTIFIC AGE, 
by G. D. Yarnold (Allen & 
Unwin, 18s). The Church always 
gives an especially warm wel- 
come to any scientist who speaks 
on its behalf. The author of 
this book was a lecturer in phy 
sics in the University of Not- 
tingham before he became War- 
den of St Deiniol’s Library, 
Hawarden, and he appears to 
have exchanged science for the- 
ology. He makes the usual 
point that there is no good pur- 
pose in treating the relationship 
between Christianity and science 
as a conflict, and that life re- 
quires us to accept unproved 
hypotheses. What he does not 
clearly explain, however, is why 
one unproved hypothesis should 
be preferred to another. “The 
whole structure of theology, just 
as much as that of science, rests, 
therefore, on an unproved hypo- 
thesis—the existence of God’, he 
writes, and no doubt many 
clergymen will be thankful for 
this quotation though it is un- 
likely to make much appeal to 
those who have studied the 
philosophy of science. In any 
case, there is a big gap between 
theism and Christian dogma, 
though the curious insularity of 
most apologists blinds them to 
the fact. Dr Yarnold’s approach 
is fairly orthodox although he 
has misgivings about the usual 
version of the Fall of man. He 
prefers to regard it as a failure 
to rise. Similarly, he accepts the 
official view of the Resurrection 


but jibs at the Ascension, which 
he describes somewhat obscurely 
as symbolic. 

A good deal of the book, 
however, is concerned with the 
problem of how far we are en- 
titled morally to make use of 
scientific knowledge. He con- 
siders this problem rather than 
the conflict between science and 
dogma as the great spiritual 
crisis of the age. There is the 
question of whether a doctor 
should always try to save life. 
‘It is not by any means certain’, 
he writes, ‘that it is always right, 
for instance, to perform a surgi- 
cal operation so as to prolong 
the life of a person who is al- 
ready well advanced in years.” 
This is an even more surprising 
statement than his doubts about 
leucotomy although it is strange 
to read that a patient so treated 
‘is no longer the person whom 
God created’. One would like 
to know how Dr Yarnold re- 
lates this view that the per- 
sonality is irreparably damaged 
to the belief in its survival after 
death. 

He is on sounder ground 
when he discusses the respon- 
sibility for using nuclear weap- 
ons. “The annihilation of the 
human race would be a blas- 
phemous attempt to frustrate 
the purpose of God’, he writes. 
On the other hand, he seems to 
think that it may well happen. 
In that case it will be evidence 
of ‘the wrath of God upon sin- 
ners’. From a Christian point 
of view, he says, such an event 
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would amount to the end of the 
world, which the Bible predicted, 
and ‘in a deeper sense, the 
second coming’. 

He gives a qualified approval 
to unilateral repudiation of the 
hydrogen bomb. This should be 
reached in three stages. One 
powerful nation should pledge 
itself not to be the first to use 
nuclear weapons, and when all 
nations follow suit, the initiative 
should be taken to reduce nuc- 
lear armament. If other nations 
again followed, the final stage 
would be reached when one 
nation refused to manufacture 
or possess nuclear weapons. 
The weakness of the proposal 
is evident if we accept his con- 
clusion that ‘time may be very 


short indeed’. 
THE MAN - WOMAN 
RELATION IN CHRISTIAN 


THOUGHT, by Derrick Sher- 
win Bailey (Longmans, 30s). 
Dr Sherwin Bailey has gained 
a well deserved reputation for 
his books on sex and marriage 
from a modern Christian point 
of view. There is a good deal 
in his latest book from which a 
humanist will dissent, and the 
final chapter “Towards a The- 
ology of Sex’ has little relevance 
for those who do not share the 
same religious premises. Never- 
theless, this 1s a scholarly work 
and we can learn much from 
the detailed account of the vari- 
ous views of Christians on sexual 
relationships throughout — the 
long history of the Church. To 
a humanist there is a glaring 
contradiction between the Old 
and the New Testaments, and 
still more between the latter and 
the extreme attitude of many 
Church Fathers. What is all 
the more remarkable is that both 
Jews and Christians appeal to 
the Genesis story as their auth- 
ority. The idea that sex was 
contaminated by Adam’s sin and 
that the natural means of pro- 
creation were something to be 
ashamed of could not have oc- 
curred to the ancient Hebrews, 
who believed it was God’s com- 
mand that they should ‘increase 
and multiply’. Primitive Chris- 
tianity veered away from this 
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naturalism under the influence 
of dualistic ideas which poisoned 
the air in the Hellenistic period. 
They influenced Paul, but his 
Jewish upbringing prevented him 
from going as far as_ later 
writers, and Dr Bailey deals with 
him very gently and ingeniously. 
Intercourse was regarded on the 
whole as an unfortunate neces- 
sity to which the Christian 
should descend with regret. 
Tertullian described it as invest- 
ing matrimony with shame. 
Jerome thought it was an insult 
to the wife, and Ambrose said 
that a married priest must be 
foul in heart and body. But the 
real culprit who distorted the 
mind of Europe for centuries 
was Augustine. He held that 
although marriage was less sin- 
ful than fornication it was in- 
curably tainted with a_ guilt 
transmitted from _ parents to 
children. He reconciled the poly- 
gyny of the Patriarchs on the 
odd grounds that they would 
have preferred to permit the in- 
crease of Israel without inter- 
course and merely discharged a 
necessary but uncongenial duty. 
What the medieval Church and 
subsequently the Reformers 
made of ali this is admirably 
described. 

Dr Bailey also examines the 
views of such modern Protest- 
ants as Barth and Brunner. One 
of the most interesting of the 
many curious facts he brings to 
light is that the traditional atti- 
tude to sex within the Church was 
sometimes based on ignorance 
of science. There was no know- 
ledge of ovulation until the six- 
teenth century and consequently 
it was believed that the substance 
of a human being was derived 
entirely from the male, the fe- 
male being no more than a re- 
ceptacle and suitable breeding 
ground. This idea no doubt 
played its part in bolstering up 
the myth of male superiority 
and throws new light on the 
original concept of Virgin Birth. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
WITTGENSTEIN’S TRACTA- 
TUS, by G. E. M. Anscombe 
(Hutchinson, 10s 6d). The chief 
and unprecedented merit of this 


book is that it takes seriously 
Wittgenstein’s own statement on 
the origins of the Tractatus: ‘To 
the great works of Frege and 
the writings of my friend Ber- 
trand Russell I owe in large 
measure the stimulation of my 
thoughts’. 

The author takes this as her 
warrant systematically to under- 
line connections with Frege, and 
to depreciate the importance of 
Russell and of that British em- 
piricist tradition in which he 
stands. At the very least this 
treatment is useful as a correc- 
tive. Though we must never for- 
get that in the same statement 
Wittgenstein—who was _onot 
given to frequent or fulsome 
acknowledgments — rated Rus- 
sell as second in ‘importance 
only to Frege. While when, in 
spite of Wittgenstein’s remarks 
on causality, we are assured that 
‘he never read more than a few 
pages of Hume’ (p 12) we may 
reflect that if only Wittgenstein 
had brought himself to go to 
school with that philosopher of 
the Enlightenment his Tractatus 
might have been less gnomic 
and oracular, and he might not 
later have surrounded himself 
with disciple lifesmen devoted to 
an esoteric catholicizing cult of 
depth and darkness. 

The drawback of Miss Ans- 
combe’s approach from Frege is 
that it commits her to concen- 
trate on the most technical as- 
pects of the Tractatus, rather 
than on those through which 
mainly it becomes a book ‘apt to 


captivate people’s minds’ ; albeit 
‘seeming in many parts exces- 
sively obscure’ (p 18). It is 


mainly this concentration which 
makes An Introduction such ex- 
ceedingly hard going ; though at 
least some part of the fault surely 
lies in the author, who seems 
not to possess the friendly gift 
of open and generous exposi- 
tion. As a _ contribution for 
specialist study her book is im- 
portant and valuable. But as an 
introduction, except for the 
handy glossary of logical tech- 
nicalities (pp 21-24), it fails. 
Fortunately we already have 
J. O. Urmson’s straightforward 
and extrovert Philosophical 





Analysis (OUP, 1956) as a guide 
not only to the Tractatus but 
also to the associated work of 
Russell; as well as standard 
critically expository articles such 
as E. Daitz ‘The Picture The- 
ory of Meaning’. (It is remark- 
able how Miss Anscombe con- 
trives never to refer to either of 
these outstanding out-group con- 
tributions explicitly.) 

One final and small point. 
Those who have heard the 
author's broadcast diatribes will 
be more prepared than readers 
of the Manchester Guardian's 


Women’s Page (‘Philosopher 
and happy mother of six’) for 
a certain harshness of tone. Thus 
a passage does not show a man 
wrong; ‘it gives him the lie’ (p 
16). A subject is not ignored ; 
it is ‘cut dead’ (p 152). The 
nastiness of many of the illustra- 
tions will also jar uninitiated 
readers: e.g. ‘When I spoke of 
“that fat charlatan” I meant 
Smith’ (p 17); and ‘The British 
legislative body is corrupt’ (p 48). 


HOP THIEF, by Oswald Blake- 
ston (Anthony Blond, 10s 6d). 


The humorous writer balances 
on a tight-rope between the bor- 
ing and the facetious; he must 
maintain tautness and original- 
ity which do not sag in either 
direction. Mr Blakeston’s ag- 
grieved old man, haunter of 
public-houses and awful-dog 
proprietor, thrust into the public 
eye on his son’s theft of a dia- 
mond necklace, cannot quite 
hold our interest. But one might 
say it is as easy to steal the 
hops out of the beer as to write 
a truly funny novel; and at least 
this one has its funny moments. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








The Truth about Tibet 


Sir,—Mr Fleming’s letter re- 
veals a sentimental view of the 
Tibetan scene. Gross social and 
economic injustices were rife, 
and it was the prospect of long 
overdue reforms which sparked 
off the revolution by the aristoc- 
racy and other entrenched inter- 
ests. This small minority con- 
sisted mainly of the feudal 
government and the hereditary 
nobility, who between them 
owned over 70 per cent of the 
arable land, and the clergy, who 
owned the remainder in a coun- 
try with no industry and depen- 
dent entirely upon agriculture. 
The vast majority of the popu- 
lation were serfs, tied to the 
manorial estates and lamaseries. 
Of these, more than one half 
worked on cultivation and about 
one quarter as herdsmen. These 
serfs were held in social and 
economic bondage by their 
owners, who exercised arbitrary 
and absolute power over their 
inferiors. They were required 
to till the most fertile land for 
their masters without payment, 
in return for which they were 
permitted to till the poorest land 
for themselves. This service in- 
volved the provision of all agri- 
cultural implements and draught 
animals. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that many serfs were 
heavily in debt. Such debts were 


hereditary and instances are 
known of debts extending back 
over a century. 

The serf was obliged to con- 
form with certain modes of 
address and to remain standing 
during conversation. His dress 
was required to be distinctive 
and he was expected to indicate 
his awe on meeting his lord by 
sticking out his tongue. If he 
left an estate without permission 
he incurred severe penalties. He 
could be confined to the stocks 
or whipped, physically mutilated 
or blinded, or in extreme cases 
put to death. When permission 
was granted, it generally in- 
volved the payment of corvée 
until he reached the age of re- 
tirement. 

At least one male member of 
each family by custom entered 
a monastery as a form of na- 
tional service. A large propor- 
tion of men of working age were 
thus unproductively engaged, 
and it is not surprising that the 
national economy suffered as a 
result. Clearly no form of 
society can expect to support 
such a burden without a serious 
impairment of the standard of 
living of the rest. 

Mr Lukhangwa, the former 
Tibetan Prime Minister, is re- 
ported to have said at Kalim- 
pong: ‘Tell the people of Eng- 


land that we are fighting for our 
religion which is being destroyed 
and that is what matters to us 
above everything else’. To hu- 
manists, who understand the 
wrongs perpetrated in the name 
of ‘religion’, this statement 
should be significant—R. S. 
TISSINGTON, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Sir,—May I commend to Mr 
Peter Fleming the following 
passage from Aldous Huxley: 
‘For four and a half centuries 
white Europeans have been bus- 
ily engaged in attacking, oppres- 
sing and exploiting the coloured 
peoples inhabiting the rest of 
the world. The Catholic Spani- 
ards and Portuguese began it; 
then came Protestant Dutch and 
Englishmen, Catholic French, 
Greek Orthodox Russians, Lu- 
theran Germans, Catholic Bel- 
gians. Trade and the Flag, ex- 
ploitation and oppression, have 
always and everywhere followed 
or accompanied the proselytiz- 
ing Cross’. Would he, on the 
basis of these indisputable facts, 
care to conclude that Christian- 
ity ‘must be a strange and repul- 
sive doctrine’? — J. WatsuH, 
Oxford. 


Sir,—I can still recollect the 
consternation in ‘liberal’ minds 
on learning that Younghus- 
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band’s army had slaughtered a 
practically unarmed Tibetan 
army in circumstances that 
seemed akin to treachery. A 
year or so ago there appeared 
in our local library a book by 
a Tibetan doctor (I have forgot- 
ten the name) who was born and 
brought up in Tibet but edu- 
cated in India and England. He 
deplored the false impressions 
created by travellers who pass 
through this vast country, and 
described how the powers of 
inflicting death and mutilation 
are invested in each local feudal 
lord. In addition there are the 
brutalities committed in mona- 
steries, the strife existing be- 
tween rival monasteries, and 
their demands on a_ people 
whom he considered to be the 
poorest in the world. 

He then described in detail 
the Chinese achievements in so 
short a time, such as vast new 
roads over mountain ranges, the 
establishment of schools and 
hospitals, the curtailment of feu- 
dal power and the training in 
China of Tibetan youths as 
doctors, nurses, and technicians. 
This book makes one hopeful 
that the Tibetans will get rid of 
all their ‘living gods’ long before 
western ‘democracy’ will.—A. T. 
Brown, Leith. 


The Easter Enigma 


Sir,—As a student and inves- 
tigator of psychical phenomena 
during the past sixty years, may 
I point out to Mr Antony Flew 

(1) That many of the ‘spon- 
taneous apparitions of the dead’ 
recorded by the Society for Psy- 
chical Research and in standard 
books on the subject must have 
possessed some degree of materi 
ality and therefore objectivity. 
Merely ‘subjective hallucina- 
tions’ do not open and close 
doors, move furniture, ring bells. 
knock on walls, etc. For exam- 
ple, the Rev Dr Leslie Weather 
head, in his recent booklet on 
The Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
quotes the experience of a col- 
league who was fetched from 
his study one stormy night by 
the violent ringing of his door 
bell. He found, standing out 
side, a young woman whom he 
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recognized as having been a 
member of his congregation in 
an adjoining district, which he 
had left some eighteen months 
previously. She begged him to 
come and pray with her dying 
father at their home some five 
miles away. After trudging to- 
gether through the wind and 
rain, she suddenly disappeared 
as her mother opened the door 
and was startled to see him 
there. It was his turn to be 
startled when, after praying with 
the dying man, the wife in- 
formed him that her daughter 
‘had died a year ago.’ 

(2) That the phenomenon of 
‘materialization’ throws a much 
greater light upon the ‘Easter 
enigma’ than mere ‘apparitions.’ 
Not only in many private 
homes, but also in scientific lab- 
oratories, deceased persons have 
appeared visibly and tangibly in 
bodies which act in a similar 
manner to that of Jesus as nar- 
rated in the Gospels. These 
bodies appear and vanish in 
lighted rooms’ with locked 
doors; they are composed ap- 
parently of flesh and blood, are 
clothed sometimes in ‘shining 
white robes’, sometimes in ord- 
inary clothes. They can repro- 
duce peculiar distinguishing 
marks of the previous earthly 
body as well as talk clearly and 
rationally. On rare occasions 
they are able to partake of food, 
walk outside the house in day- 
light and vanish in a luminous 
mist. The late Sir Wm Crookes’s 
Researches into Modern Spiritu 
alism is a classic in this connec- 
tion 

My own experience, when my 
late wife fulfilled her deathbed 
promise by fully materializing 
at a sitting with Mr Alec Harris 
at Cardiff. in the presence of 
twenty-four other people, con- 
firmed what I had anticipated 
by my study of Sir William’s 
amazing tests and photographs 
some fifty years previously 

‘The Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.” said the late Dr Ellis 
Powell, DSc(Lond), in his little 
book Psychical Research in the 
New Testament, ‘was no “mir- 
acle” in the sense of being a 
suspension or abrogation of phy- 


sical law . . . but was in com- 
plete accordance with natural 
law and with demonstrable 
scientific fact..— HERBERT E. 
WISEMAN, Cromer. 


Spanish Tyranny 

Sir,—On June 17 a group of 
distinguished Hispanist members 
of the ‘Anglo-Catalan Society’ 
addressed a letter to The Times 
protesting against a recent at- 
tempt on the part of the 
Spanish Government to suppress 
the Catalan language and cul- 
ture in Spain. 

This letter has been endorsed 
successively by another one pub- 
lished again in The Times of 
June 25 last and signed by such 
eminent non-Catalan spoken 
Spanish figures as D. Salvador 
de Madariaga, Alberto Jiménez, 
E. Salazar Chapela, and R. M. 
Nadal. 

The Catalan language is 
nowadays the native tongue of 
some six million inhabitants in 
Catalonia proper, the main part 
of the Valencian region, the 
whole of the Balearic Islands, 
the French Roussillon, the Re- 
public of Andorra, and the 
Italian town of Alghero in 
Sardinia. Therefore, it has its 
own regional dialects, the princi- 
pal ones being Valencian, Bale- 
aric, and Leridan (a province 
of Catalonia itself). It also has 
the Central Catalan, which might 
be considered as the Standard 
Catalan. 

Previous attempts to discard 
the language as a mere ‘dialect’ 
have been unsuccessfully made 
in the past by the actual Nation- 
alist Government in Spain on 
the grounds of fomenting the so- 
called ‘separatism’, but those for 
whom—because of their narrow- 
mindness, fanatical intolerance, 
or simple ignorance—the Cata- 
lan language was a subject of 
contempt have in their turn 
been discarded themselves before 
the conclusive evidence of the 
facts. F. Suspipe. RMN, 


Epsom, Surrey 


Freethought and Race 


Sir,—A vote of thanks is due 
you from all Freethinkers for 


your efforts in publicizing the 





intellectual death of The Truth- 
seeker and its editor. As one 
who was more than casually 
associated with this once note- 
worthy paper, I can only sup- 
plement Mrs Shipley’s wish, 
and hope for its extinction at a 
very early date. For The Truth- 
seeker, of happy memory, is no 
longer a ‘Freethought’ journal 
but a composite of several 
schizophrenic hate sheets, rang- 
ing from Julius Streicher’s ‘Der 
Sturmer’ to Gerald Smith's 
‘Cross and the Flag’. The theme 
song is Nordic Supremacy, and 
a paranoid fear of ‘contamina- 
tion’ runs like a twisted thread 
through the pages. The tone is 
hysterical ; the style, hortatory, 
and the whole is delivered in 
the name of Science. Of reli- 
gion, and the many philosophi- 
cal, historical, sociological, and 
scientific problems peculiar to 
religion, there is very little in 
evidence in The Truthseeker. 
Freethinkers will have to seek 
elsewhere for such vital infor- 
mation. The only happy note 
that can be added to this other- 
wise depressing score lies in the 
fact that The Truthseeker is 
singing its swan song. — N. 
Simons, New York. 


Beats and Angries 


Sir,—Mr John Gillard Wat- 
son asks for our sympathy for 
the ‘Beat Generation’. My sym- 
pathy for them is the natural 
sympathy one feels for the sick. 
It is foolish of Mr Don Murray 
to condemn with a sweep of his 
pen all the previous generation. 
(He is quoted by Watson when 
he says that they glanced out 
of ‘frightened eyes, stifling im- 
pulses to love and _ truthful- 
ness’.) As a young man I have 
learned that our parents’ genera- 
tion did indeed make terrible 
mistakes, but I see nothing to 
be gained through rejection of 
human beings who are still 
close to us. If the Beats believe 
politics and business to be a 
dirty game, why do they not 
turn to a clean, manual activity 
—for example, agriculture? 

At the bottom of Beatness 
lies a strong dissatisfaction with 
parents (see Anatole Broyard’s 


‘Sunday Dinner in Brooklyn’, 
printed in Protest). Higher edu- 
cation, nowadays more univer- 
sal, has wrongly convinced many 
young contemporaries that they 
have outgrown their elders in 
emotional maturity. This is 
simply not true, and in rejecting 
love many Beats have found 
themselves in a lonely void of 
fear. It is significant that many 
of the Beat generation ‘come 
from good families and need not 
lack money’. The balanced in- 
dividual, with a sincere love for 
his community, has not the time 
(or the money) to be ‘beat’. 
The Beats live ‘for the mo- 
ment’, a crude, selfish philosophy. 
Tennessee Williams (in his in- 
troduction to The Rose Tattoo) 
is the better human being when 
he pleads that we should not live 
for the moment but choose 
certain moral values by which 
to live as steadfastly as if, like 
a character in a play, ‘we were 
not immured by the corrupting 
rush of time’. British ‘Angry 
Young Men’ fight ‘the truly 
awful sense of impermanence’. 
They fight against the chaos of 
life, although they feel that 
fighting may not necessarily lead 
to the desired better state. The 
Beat Generation lack Sartre’s 
essential ‘engagement’. When 
Kerouac’s Dean (in ‘Swinging’, 
Protest) says he cares about 
everything, ‘but only in princi- 
ple’, he rejects all action as 
anathema. Dean believed that 
‘he belonged to the world but 
there was nothing he could do 
about it’. This is sad—a ‘vast 
negative’ indeed, which must, in 
its turn, be rejected by all hum- 
anists who believe that social 


action is a valuable force in this 
world. — JOHN ILLINGWORTH, 
Univ. College of North Staffs. 


South Africa’s Problems 


Sir,—Those of us in South 
Africa who are fighting against 
the selfish sectionalism of the 
Nationalist Party resent the 
harsh criticism of people over- 
seas against our country as a 
whole. It is difficult for any- 
one who is not living among 
millions of black people to real- 
ize the vast difference between 
their stage of civilization and 
our own. In a multi-racial com- 
munity we cannot put into prac- 
tice the theories which have 
been developed in countries 
where most people are at the 
same stage of civilization. We 
have adopted social and residen- 
tial segregation but not econo- 
mic integration, i.e. working to- 
gether but not living together. 
Until this equilibrium was dis- 
turbed the arrangement was har- 
monious. Humane and reason- 
able opponents of the Nation- 
alist Party wish to see the black 
people ultimately become real 
partners in the government, but 
this would require a period of 
education lasting for ‘two or 
three generations. It will be 
necessary to train these people 
gradually to take on respon- 
sibilities of local administration 
in their own domestic environ- 
ment and, later, to enable them 
to participate in self-govern- 
ment on higher levels. 

This is the native policy of the 
United Party, which is trying to 
make the electorate understand 
that we meed a change of 
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AUGUST SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 
L. L. Johnson, Shetland 
A. Fenton, London, W11. 
E. A. Dracup, Dunstable. 


Each receives a Book Token 











government in order to bring 
South Africa back to sanity and 
progress, and thus regain our 
country’s respect in the rest of 
the world. We have a great 
leader in Sir de Villiers Graaf 
and we want our friends over- 
seas to realize that we actually 
constitute a majority of voters. 
Unfortunately the ‘loading’ of 
the country votes, passed at the 
time of union in 1910, gives a 
terrific advantage to the Nation- 
alist Party in winning country 
seats. 

Finally, having worked among 
the ‘coloureds’ (crossbreds), I 
know from experience the trag- 
edy of illegitimate coloured 
children, and I support the pre- 
sent attitude towards miscegena- 
tion. Through no fault of their 
own these children have been 
thrust into an unkind world 
where they are respected neither 
by whites nor blacks. They are 
products of the selfish and brut- 
ish desires of white men who 
do not live up to their own 
codes of civilization—SytLvia 
Kean, Natal, South Africa. 


Query for Historians 

Sir, — Can any historian 
among your readers say (1) 
when the title of ‘Reverend’ 
was first bestowed on ministers 
of religion and (2) when mini- 
sters of religion first used the 
title, thus describing themselves 
as persons worthy of being 
revered?—R. S. Pratt, Bristol. 


{For ‘Jesus’ read ‘Jeans’ in Mr 
W. R. Scott's letter in the June 
issue. Sorry about this.—Eb.] 


[Note TO CORRESPONDENTS.—If 
your letter is not published please 
do not threaten to resign or feel 
that some sinister censorship is at 
work. Either it is too long or, as 
easily happens in a monthly, the 
subject must be dropped to make 
room for a new talking point. A 
letter is not a potted article and 
there is no space to prove every 
statement in it. To give as many 
correspondents as much chance as 
possible letters will be accepted in 
future only on the understanding 
that extracts can be published at 
the Editor’s discretion. We regret 
that even so the limitations of 
space will inevitably result in dis- 
appointment to some.] 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


E trust that as many 
members of the RPA as 
possible will attend the 


Diamond Jubilee Dinner at the 
House of Commons on Satur- 
day, October 24. The RPA 
started with sixty-five members 
in a hostile world. It has sur- 
vived two wars and the vicissi- 
tudes of fiercely competitive 
publishing. Today it can look 
back with pride on its achieve- 
ments—and look forward also 
to the part it can play in a 
world less antagonistic but 
greatly changed in mood. 

* * oa 


For several years we have 
held a public meeting during the 
sessions of the British Associa- 
tion. Some scientists go to 
church on this occasion, others 
prefer to hear the voice of 
rationalism. This year the well- 
known science writer and broad- 
caster, Mr Ritchie Calder, will 
speak on ‘Science and the Citi- 
zen’ on Sunday, September 6, 
7.30 pm, at the Festival Restaur- 
ant, Jubbergate, York. Dr W. E. 
Swinton, the palaeontologist, 
also well-known for his books 
and appearances on television, 
will take the chair. The meeting 
is free and open to all. 

a + *~ 


A humanist group has been 
formed in Leeds and is prepar- 
ing an attractive autumn pro- 
gramme, details of which will be 
given as soon as they are avail- 
able. Its first meeting was held 
on July 19 at the Trades’ Coun- 
cil Club, Upper Fontaine Street, 
when Mr Hugh G. Fox spoke 
on ‘Pos:tive Humanism’. The 
secretary is Mr N. Pennington, 
33 Primley Park Crescent, Leeds 
17. 


* + * 


By the death of Ernest New- 
man at the age of ninety the 
RPA has lost one of its oldest 
and most distinguished honor- 
ary associates. He contributed 
articles on music to J. M. 
Robertson's Free Review more 
than sixty years ago, and until 
comparatively recently he wrote 


regularly for the Sunday Times. 
No critic was more feared or 
respected. He was a lifelong 
rationalist and his enduring 
monument will undoubtedly be 
his biography of Wagner. Once 
asked what sort of music a man 
would want to hear on his 
deathbed he replied with a smile 
that whatever was the last music 
he heard on earth he would like 
to be greeted in the next world 
with the cheerful strains of 
Mozart’s Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik. This was characteristic 
of the sardonic wit that enliv- 
ened all his writings though it 
made his victims writhe. 

+* * * 


Members living in the Birm- 
ingham and South Staffordshire 
areas are invited to write to the 
Secretary of the RPA, 40 Drury 
Lane, London, WC2, with a 
view to the formation of a Local 
Group. 

Mr Dieter de Beek, 23 Bre- 
men, Arsterdamm 64, Germany, 
would like to correspond in 


German or English with ration- 
alists all over the world. 
a on ~ 


Group Activities 
Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton 
Beeches. Sunday, September 20, 
7.30 pm, Mrs Helen Judd. 
‘Ghana's Significance for Africa’ 
(postponed from July) 
Tees-side Humanist Group, 
Settlement House, Newport Rd, 
Middlesbrough. Saturday, Sep- 
tember 5, 7.30 pm, K. Teasdale. 
‘Was Marx a Humanist?’ 
Tyneside Humanist Group. 
Meetings held weekly after Sep- 
tember 1 at British Legion. 46 
Great North Road, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. For details apply 
F. R. Griffin, 5 Kirkstone Gdns, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 7. 
Maidstone Humanist Group, 
Old Palace, Maidstone. Thurs- 
day, September 17, 7.30 pm. 
South-West London Humanist 
Group, Mulberry Lodge, Barnes 
Common. Sunday, September 
13, 7.45 pm, Sec, Homosexual 
Law Reform Society, ‘Homo- 
sexuality: The Social Problem 
and the Law’. 





THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must. be 
received not later than Friday, September 11 
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CLUES ACROSS 


1 The Admiral—at two 
bells? (6) 
Free crop: obligatory! (8) 
Enact a delayed joint (9) 
Man makes this tree a 
councillor (6) 

2 Theatrical version of 10 
(3) 
Source of porridge (7) 
Not university rags! (7) 
Thrash the beast! (5) 
Father Time’s self-portrait 
«(S) 
Vaults (6) 
Pure water (5) 
Sad-sounding armour (6) 
For bishop, cook or stage 
(5) 
Poisonous calculator (5) 
General increase (7) 
School bag (7) 
Part of a pleasance (3) 

2 Expunge (5) : 
This instrument is a 
real tonic! (9) 
Doubly vocal prison (8) 

5 Flag—for the flagging 
writer? (6) 


3 Song for the fisherman (5) 


2 One of those whose laws 


CLUES DOWN 


Surging, but in debt (9) 


2 Undesirable sort of dark 


horse (9) 


3 Old boys’ display—not 


very respectable! (7) 
Leaves (6) 

Smoother kind of court (7) 
Watershed made lethal 

by a cart (5) 

Peers but not peeps (5) 
Well-grown youth with 
adequate clothing (7) 


Equal to the negative in 
Athens (9) 

One weight—lacking 
twelve others? (9) 

Shelf (5) 


were unalterable (7) 
Scoundrels on their 
travels (7) 

A step forward for the 
horseman (7) 

O dance for the church 
official (6) 

Jugs that don't sound like 
mine! (5) 

Many deserve to acquire 
knowledge (5) 





























HUMANIST GROUPS 


LONDON, 


SW.—Hon _ Sec, 


ABERDEEN.—Hon Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd., Aberdeen. 
BASILDON (and BASILDON 
YOUNG HUMANISTS).—Hon. 
Sec, A. Sykes, 19 Theydon Cres- 
cent, Basildon, Essex. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE. 
Miss Carew, 97 Valley 
Brighton § 
CARDIFF.—Hon Sec, W. 1 
Morgan, 11 Heath St, Cardiff. 
CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. 
Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley 
Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 
CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, H. Pen- 
fold, 22 Standish Rd, W6. 

EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, W. 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, Purley. 
EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 

GLASGOW.—Hon Sec, Miss J. 
McBride, 4 Landressy Street, 
Glasgow, S.E. 

HARROW.—Hon Sec, H. Young, 
22 Malpas Ave, Pinner, Middle- 
sex. Meetings at the West House, 
West End Lane, Pinner. 

LEEDS & DISTRICT.—Hon Sec, 
Norman Pennington, 33 Primley 
Park Crescent, Leeds 17. 


Hon Sec, 
Drive, 


Martin, Mulberry Lodge, Barnes 
Common, SW13. 
MAIDSTONE.—Hon Sec, Mrs 
Mary Baker, 22 Harple Lane, 
Detling, Maidstone. 
MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Mark 
Dyne, 8 South Drive, Chorlton- 
ville, Manchester, 21. 

NORTH STAFFS.—Hon _ Sec, 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON.—Hon Sec, Miss 
J. F. Oakesmith, Broadoak, Station 
Road, Chislehurst, Kent. 
SHEFFIELD.—Hon Sec, Miss F. 
Dorothy Kirk, 40 Roundwood 
Grove, Rawmarsh, Rotherham. 
SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, J. Radford, 
Green Ginger Hollow, Rogers 
Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SUTTON.—Hon Sec, Mrs M. 
Mepham, 29 Fairview Road, Sut- 
ton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TEES-SIDE.—Hon Sec, Mrs D. 
Goundry, 5 Sidlaw Road, Billing- 
ham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Hon Sec, 
Leslie Johnson, Frog Cottage, 
Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, J. Lewis- 
Sword, 90 Laburnum Avenue, 
Wallsend, Northumberland. 


| Chrismer £1 lis 6d—R. J 
| £1 2s—B. G. Ralph-Brown. £1 Is—R. 





BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Rd, Southville, Bristol 3. 
MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST 
DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 
W. Hinds, 5 Apsley Avenue, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
London School of Economics: 
Hon Sec, David Jary, Queen 
Elizabeth College, Kensington: 
Hon Sec, George Leslie. 


| RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Donations received during July, 1959 


|} £5—F. R. Webb; Dr J. H. Williamson 


£3 3s—N. Marmerstein. £3—James Walsh 
£2 8s Id—M. H. Kates. £1 14s 6d—R. I 
Ridout 


Angles; Joseph Cryer; G. H. Ferguson; 
J. H. Hilton; Dr C. E. Meryon; F 
Wright; C. A. M. Sellen. £1—B. G 
Weaver 19s—G Dockwrey; J. R. 
McGuire. 17s 6d—Mrs E. Owen. 14s— 
G. O. Dornbusch. 128 6€—A. S. G. 
Hamlyn. 10s 6d—J. D. Evans; W. Irving. 
10s—D. M. C. MacEwan; H. E. Suske. 
9s—R. H. Ruddell; P. Smith. 8s—C. B. 
Judson; B. R. Trotter. 7s 6d—Anon. 
5s—Anon 2s 6d—J. W. Thompson. 
Is 8d—K. J. Maddock 
Total to July 31, 1959: £1,138 16s 8d. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. By CHARLES 
DARWIN. With an Introduction by c. D. 
DARLINGTON, FRS. Large Crown 8vo, 426 pp. 
15s net. 

‘The republication of the first (1859) 
edition . . . is welcome, for it enables the 
ordinary reader to study Darwin’s message 
free from popular misrepresentation and from 
the confusion due to his own later hesitancies.’ 
Journal of Education. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LAW AND ORDER. 

By A. S. DIAMOND. Demy 8vo, 364 pp. 21s net. 

‘ As a contribution to the comparative soci- 

ology of law, it would be difficult to over- 

estimate the value of Dr Diamond’s book.’ 
The Listener. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN 
TRIBAL SOCIETIES. By I. SCHAPERA. 
Demy 8vo, 246 pp. 21s net. 

‘A book of the greatest importance to 
others besides anthropologists: students of 
political science and law will find the book 
invaluable, and there is much in it to interest 
everyone concerned with human affairs. It 
will be studied for many years.’ The Listener. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 
By RAYMOND FIRTH. 3rd imp. Demy 8vo, 
272 pp, 11 plates. 18s net. 

‘An exceedingly clear, competent, and 
comprehensive exegesis of the manner and 
substance of modern social anthropology, 
abundantly illustrated from the author’s own 
experience and research. No one who wants 
to know what anthropology is about could 
find, I imagine, a more unfaltering guide.’ 
Countryman. 
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